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AGREEMENT AND FREEDOM 


BY JOHN DICKINSON 


IT IS TRITE TO SAY that the basic problem which the proponents of differing ideolo- 
gies have to meet is that of agreement. But the platitude is important. One can 
reject the necessity for unanimity, can be appalled at any prospect of totalitarian 
single- -mindedness, and still recognize the fact that w ithout agreement on basic 
goals and the method by which those goals are to be arrived at, hope for the future 
is reduced to its raw character as reaction against the frustrations and insecurities 
of an ugly present. Without agreement—w hich, for the purposes of this paper is 
defined as acceptance of ends and means consistent with one another, either by 
different people at the same time, or by the same person at different times—the 
striving for power w hich is found among different political parties and groupings 
becomes maneuvering and manipulation \ whose success can only mean what it has 
always meant: the replacement of one tyranny by another. Tyranny is seldom 
intended; the motivation may be of the best. But it doesn’t matter. The results of 
clever jockeying for power, of astute opportunism, can be predicted without 
great effort. Tyr ranny and the repression of human personality have always risen 
from such methods; this may not oe “inevitable,” but it does happen w ith a regu- 


larity which permits the use of the word. 


Not that I would accuse all existing groups of failure to recognize this situa- 
tion. For the most part, the smaller ‘ ‘vedicel? * groups, which have not yet “ar- 
rived”, do recognize it and take measures of a supposedly educational nature in 
order to create agreement with their purposes. But because not enough attention 
has been given to the factors which enter into agreement on and formation of 
goals, these very measures often take on the features of opportunistic maneuver- 


ing and thus vitiate the purpose behind them. 


THE DEeEsIRABILITY OF AGREEMENT 


The problem of agreement may be looked upon from two different stend- 
points: on the one hand, agreement may be viewed, as it is in this essay, as an 
acceptance by one or more individuals of ends and means which are harmonious 
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with one another. On the other hand, agreement may be looked upon as that which 
is demanded by single individuals when they are promoting a cause. The emphasis 
here on the former point of view should not be taken to imply that the latter is 
either unimportant or unrelated to it. If agreement as “demanded agreement” is 
played down here, it is because the treatment of agreement as a general harmoniza- 
tion of ends and means affords the opportunity of dealing with problems of funda- 
mental importance the neglect of which has, in my opinion, confused the entire 


issue. 


But the individual’s demand for agreement, his insistence on conformity with 
his own beliefs and actions, shouid at least be related to the general problem. This 
demand is first and foremost a psychological phenomenon. An examination of it 
as such reveals that the agreement is often subordinated to the demand. There is 
little analysis of the subject on which agreement is demanded, and little attempt 
to assess the agreement so obtained. Its most important relation to the general 
problem of agreement lies in the value judgment it demonstrates, that “agreement” 
is desirable. This essay assumes that agreement is desirable, and the psychological 
demand for agreement strengthens me in my opinion that this assumption is not 
an arbitrary one, that it would follow from the careful consideration of the struc- 
tural and functional aspects of the human organism. The demand for agreement 
does suggest that the desirability of agreement is a highly complex value judg- 
ment, since it can be observed that the demand is not made on everyone, and seems 
to be conditioned by obscure psychological relationships between the person who 
is demanding agreement and the person or persons from whom he is demanding it. 


Tue Nature or Essay 


In the discussion that follows, I make no claim for originality of material. 
The sources on which I draw are as various and unidentifiable as they are real. To 
the reader who raises his eyebrow at this very slight bow in the direction of schol- 
arship, I can only say that any identification of a necessarily limited number of 
donors would be ex post facto and would present a misleading picture of the 
processes which evolved or aborted this essay. 


The plan of the discussion is largely analytical. The nature of agreement is 
examined, and from the characteristics thus found a presentation of the problem 
is developed. The problem is not solved, although I do attempt to indicate a few 
of the directions in which I believe its solution may lie. 


AGREEMENT AND THE “FREE WILL” 


In order to set a background for the process of agreement, it is necessary to 
tread where angels tremble. It is necessary to deal with the “freedom” of the 
“will.” And by “will” I mean no more than the progression: desire, decision, action. 

If men are completely “free,” their actions must take on the character of un- 
predictable caprice. 
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To make this statement is, of course, to define “freedom.” It is my contention that 
“caprice” is the one common element to be found in the circumlocutions and ques- 
tion-beggings which buzz around the word freedom like a lot of isranenelichiie 
hornets. The restraints men notice most are the odious ones. Hence, absence of 
restraint, hence “freedom,” becomes a psychological goal of immense drawing 
power. As soon as the idea of restraint is reintroduced into the definition of freedom 
(as it must be if there is to be any correspondence between theory and fact) its 
luster begins to fade. Consequently, the element in “freedom” most evocative of 
adherence, and that element which every theoretician of the subject has used to 
make his theory attractive, is just this lack of restraint. Which is, per se, caprice. 


If men’s actions are capricious, it is idle to talk of agreement which demands 
that somehow psychological processes in one man be so determined as to show 
some correspondence with those in another man. But the conventional view would 
have it that if men’s actions are completely determined, then any “aboriginal” 
inequalities must result in rock-ribbed inability to agree. 


There are two possible solutions: One may accept one or the other of the 
extreme positions of “freedom” or “determinism,” or one may compromise, sayin 
that some desires, decisions, and actions are “free,” while others are determined. 


I reject the latter alternative because I don’t think it’s descriptive of the human 
situation. Of the two extreme positions, that which asserts “freedom” runs up 
against the objection that agreement can be observed to occur. 


DETERMINISM Is ASSERTED 


Complete determinism appears to me as the only theory which adequately fits 
the human situation. The reality of change and the all-but-unlimited potentiali- 
ties of the human personality are basic adjuncts to the meaningfulness of agree- 
ment; the former because changes which have brought men into agreement have 
occurred at one time and another; the latter, because agreement loses human sig- 
nificance (luster!) if it implies eventual unanimity in an ant-society. Any discus- 
sion of agreement which fails to comprehend change and development is not only 
worthless; it is dangerous. 


DETERMINISM 


Desires, decisions, and actions are not functions of an organism which is 
“roaming here and there like a will-o-the-wisp in the murky air.” They are func- 
tions of: 


I. The organism’s history, or what might be a more apt description, its cumu- 
lative environment. It should be understood that the cumulative environ- 
ment includes the individual as a part of his own environment, in the obvious 
physical sense that he must live in and with his bodily structure, and in the 
more attenuated psychological sense that every mental process he experiences 
changes the content with which future mental processes have to operate. 


II. Aphysical-psychological substratum showing great uniformity for all mem- 
bers of a particular group of organisms, e.g., the human race. This is prac- 
tically by definition, since these uniformities are the basis for classification 
into such groups. This concept seems less questionable than it is, in many appli- 
cations, difficult to work with. On a superficial level it constitutes a dull joke: 
“You look very much like Jane; you both have two ears.” It does not seem 
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unlikely that this constant substratum may be found in less tangible areas. 
Pain reaction, for instance, with all its psychic concomitants. Or the large 
body of information concerning the relationship between structure and func- 
tion which is being uncovered by research in psycho-somatic medicine. This 
constant sub-stratum is of crucial importance. 

III. The nature of the behavior itself, and the context within which it falls. This 
is also of crucial importance, since the situation surrounding the behavior is 
always new, always fresh—the freshness may be present in varying degrees, 
but the principle always holds—and offers the certainty that the decision or 
action will never be hackneyed in any fundamental sense. 


DETERMINISM, VALUE ForMATION, AND AGREEMENT 


Perhaps the best approach to the problem of agreement is by way of the 
process of value formation. For it is on questions actually or apparently of value 
that most disagreement occurs; there is fairly wide acceptance of the possibility of 
agreement on “matters of fact.’ 


It has been stated that values are not adaptable to scientific treatment, and 
that, as a result, there must be two realms, one which encompasses factual proc- 
esses in the external world, and in the human insofar as he is objectified and ex- 
ternalized; and a second realm which contains, in no very clear system of rela- 
tionships, evaluative processes. In denying this dualism, I readily grant that for 
many purposes an assumption of two realms is a convenient and not altogether 
unfruitful one. 

In one sense, the whole point of this paper is a recognition that those who adhere 
to this view have a human outlook which, with all its limitations, is a sounder and 
more creative one than that which the scientists have produced. Yet, to a great 
extent, the failings of the scientists are the failings of the nouveau riche who have 
not yet discarded the cramping personality of recent poverty. Newly come to pow- 
er, possessed of a tool whose obvious utility has only recently become terrifying 
(and often only recently been seized upon by the “total state”) they have applied 
it with less care for the human situation than simple pleasure at having a bright and 
shiny new too]. Consequently the scientist has indeed assumed an aspect that is 
more than slightly fearsome. The dualist’s position has been reasserted in relation 
to this development. To one who sees the destructive potentials of science when 
coupled with an unimaginative state apparatus, this dualistic approach offers many 
refreshing features. Yet it would be short-sighted not to recognize that many con- 
temporary dilemmas are due to a hangover from, precisely, dualism. And that, more- 
over, where a modern dualism has tied itself to the state, as in Nazi Germany and 
Russia, potential hecatombs have become actual. . 


One might suggest as an example of the fruitful consequences of dualism such 
a phrase as “You can’t treat the activities of men as you would the actions of ma- 
chines.” Or, in opposing the prepagandistic manipulation of human beings, it is 
wholly relevant to insist that “you can’t sneak your values into other people by 
these mechanical methods.” But the point is that both these statements or exhorta- 
tions are implicit value judgments which the dualist can’t support except by quasi- 
mystical explanations. Neither of them demands a dualistic outlook, and, further, 
that outlook can ultimately lead to “evils” of the same magnitude as those which 
such exhortations seek to eliminate. 


SERS 
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THe EvaLuatTIvE Process 


I would say that the form which best represents the evaluative process, that 
to which most value judgments can be reduced, is simply: A is better than B. 
However, the matter is confused from the beginning by the fact that certain de- 
rived forms of evaluation, such as, Paul is holier than Charles, or Socialism is 
more humane than Communism, differ only in degree from This apple is redder 
than that one, or This stick is longer than that one. The latter propositions are 
not value judgments in the usual sense of the word. It is important to identify the 
roperty of which these judgments represent differing degrees. I take it to be the 
possibility of applying a common and generally accepted measure to both sides 
of the comparison. In the last two comparisons a common measure is easy to find 
and to apply. In the case of the apples it is the wave length of the light reflected 
from their surfaces; in the case of the sticks it is that of linear distance. Now one 
could say that the Paul-Charles comparison is likewise susceptible to a common 
measure, namely, that of some standard of holiness. In most such comparisons, 
however, no general agreement can be obtained on the common measure, and 
when the reason for this is sought, it usually turns out to be “because my definition 
of holiness is better than yours.” It seems reasonable, therefore, to confine the dis- 
cussion to the evaluative process as originally stated, i.e., A is better than B. 


It is advisable to discuss here two forms of value judgment which present actual, 
but not insoluble, problems. The first is that which—like Joe Doaks can bit a base- 
ball farther than Montmorency Jones or Damon has more money than Peebles 
presents two sides of a comparison which are capable of common measure, but no 
measurement is attempted, and argument is interminable. The argument is a psy- 
chologically important fact, and probably relates to the demand for agreement 
spoken of earlier; but if it is granted that a common measure exists which is appli- 
cable to both sides of the comparison, then this kind of judgment is irrelevant here. 


The second is that which expresses a preference in taste, odor, or the tactile 
and visual senses. The kind where extremely subtle psychological and _physio- 
logical processes are involved. If an individual makes a statement in good faith that 
one cup of coffee is better than another when there is no difference between the 
two cups ascertainable by a second person, analysis is stymied. It is acceptable to 
say that the preference is unexplained, but it is uneconomical to say that it is unex- 
plainable. The danger of making an absolute out of the inability to explain becomes 
evident when we re-examine the condition laid down: that there is no difference 
ascertainable to a second person. This is practically an impossible situation, and 
theoretically, a highly artificial one. Time and space demand at least two categories 
of differences. And it is an insignificant minimum of cases where there are, actually, 
no other differences. Some reasons for such preferences are notorious: differences 
in brand, in psychological relationship with the server relative to the respective 
servings, and ditferences in the entire context of the servings. These can give rise 
to an explainable preference where there is, indeed,*no ascertainable difference be- 


tween the coffees themselves. 


In general, in regard to such preferences, I would take the position that the 
cases where they can be explained are of sufficient number relative to those where 
they can’t be, to justify the assumption that the latter are merely cases where 


information is not sufficient. 


Tue Evaruative Process Can Be ANALYZED AND TESTED PRAGMATICALLY 


If desire, decision, and action—hence choice—are determined by the three 
factors described above, what can be said about the status of the evaluative 
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process A is better than B? The dualist’s position would be, I believe, that it is 
entirely impossible for the person who makes such an evaluation to answer, in any 
fundamental sense, the question “Why?” However, with full awareness that we 
are entering a murky region of traps and pitfalls, suppose we ask that very ques- 
tion. If there is an answer—see below for a case where there is no answer—will it 
not be of the form A is better than B because A is a means to C, B is a means to 
D and C is better than D? That this form covers a possible answer of A and B 
are both means to C, but A is more efficient or “gets there more quickly,” seems 
clear if the total context of C is taken into consideration. For then we get C 
and C’ where C’ is the desideratum plus a certain amount of undesirable extra ef- 
fort. If we then ask why C is better than D, will we not again get the answer: 
because C is a means to E, D is a means to F and E is better than F? And this “re- 
gression” will continue. But since the life of an individual has a beginning, it will 
not continue indefinitely. What is the nature of this regression? Isn’t it such that, 
if the original evaluative process, whatever it may be, is “true,” or acceptable as a 
basis for action, and if all the propositions of the form P is a means to Q can be 
demonstrated to hold, then the final evaluative process A is better than B holds? 


It can be very pertinently said that any or all of the reasons given may be 
rationalizations. But this in itself is to admit that there actually are reasons for the 
value judgment, and a glance at the determining factors listed above will establish 
the likelihood of such reasons in terms of the present discussion. The assumption 
that, if the stated reasons for the choice are rationalizations, the actual, uncon- 
scious reasons still have the nature of the regression described, seems a reasonable 
one, for a choice which is dictated by the cumulative environment and its inter- 
action with the present situation must be so dictated because its relationship to 
the conscious or unconscious processes of the cumulative environment is that of 
a means to the attainment of some end which has been accepted as desirable by 
previous operations within the cumulative environment. And the question of why 
that end has been accepted as desirable would be answered in the case of the 
unconscious processes in the same way as it was answered in the case of the con- 
scious processes. With the important qualification that the various terms in the 
regression have to be determined by psychological analysis. Naturally, this quali- 
fication enormously increases the difficulty of getting at the regression. Never- 
theless, it does not change the nature of the regression, nor diminish the signifi- 
cance of the fact that it is get-at-able. 


Some comment on the dimension into which this regression extends seems neces- 
sary. I assume this dimension to be that of time. That each successive judgment 
uncovered in the course of asking a person about his values, or in a psychological 
analysis, is prior in time to the one just uncovered. If I say that I’m in favor of 
Socialism—Socialism is better than Capitalism—because I’m in favor of the unlim- 
ited development of the human personality, and I believe that Socialism will lead 
to this, whereas Capitalism won’t, it is assumed that the judgment in favor of human 
personality antedated the judgment in favor of Socialism. This will be the case 
where my preference for Socialism, as described, is not a rationalization. If it is, 
if I favor Socialism bcause I reject the father-symbolic authority of the existing 
system, the priority still holds as far as the real reason for my judgment is con- 
cerned. It should be said that the rationalizations which I marshall up when chal- 
lenged are not unimportant, since I wouldn’t offer them if I didn’t place some 
value on them, and—perhaps a more trenchant reason—in order to hide their char- 
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acter as rationalization, I am very likely to act on them subsequently, and to behave 
as though they were of early genesis in my life. 


It is pertinent to observe that the extension of this regressive process into the di- 
mension of time permits the possibility of detecting rationalizations. If the stated 
reason for a value judgment is not genuine, if the actual reason is hidden (to the 
subject, anyway) in the unconscious, the latter, because of its priority in time will 
exercise its influence on diverse facets of the individual’s life, whereas the former, 
the stated reasons, will exercise either no influence or an observably restricted one. 
It is for these reasons that motivation is important, not because it validates or in- 
validates an action. An action or a judgment must stand on its own feet as far as 
validity is concerned. But in the human situation more is demanded than validity. 
Predictability is demanded, and if the major portion of the motivation of an action 
is irrelevant to its stated purposes, it is risky to count on future action in harmony 
with the present one. 


The terms of the regression described are subject to pragmatic analysis and 
testing. An assertion that A is a means to C, can be examined, reflected on, its 
accuracy weighed; it can be tested. As remarked before, if the methodological 
propositions in the regression can be shown to be sound, and if the aboriginal 
value judgment is such that it can serve as a basis of action, then the ultimate 
evaluative process A is better than B is a valid one. 


THE ORIGINAL EvALUATIVE Process 


What are the conditions governing the serviceability of the original value 
judgment? What can be said about its “truth” or “falsity”? Not a great deal except 
one thing that is of great significance. If it can be demonstrated that there is gen- 
eral agreement on it, the question of its “ultimate truth” becomes irrelevant. 


This is, possibly, an overstatement of the case which begs the question inasmuch as 
“general agreement” needs definition and qualification—at the very least by the addi- 
tion of “of informed observers.” Although the selecting of “informed observers” 
is an act which varies in difficulty, it is not impossible. 


I present as a very important link in my chain of reasoning, my belief that 
the original evaluative processes are pre-verbal. If it is established that they are, 
two major conclusions follow: their validity, “truth value” becomes a matter to 
be derived from observation, not introspection, and the correlating of this obser- 
vation with structural and functional uniformities; and these original evaluative 
processes lie in the relatively constant physical-psychological sub-stratum de- 
scribed above. 


Of course these conclusions are related to one another, and their relationship 
has vital consequences for the possibility of agreement. For, in assuming the 
existence of the physical-psychological sub-stratum, I assume the existence of 
uniformities. And in assuming the determinative power of this sub-stratum, I 
assume that there will be correlations between these uniformities, and observable 
characteristics of the ultimate evaluative judgments. But if these assumptions are 
correct, it means that by and large, men start out their lives in fundamental “agree- 
ment” with one another, and that, while their final divergences are undoubtedly 
real within limits, they are probably not real to the extent that their uisastrous 
results would indicate. 
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All this is somewhat obscure and probably must remain so without more 
extensive investigations. Yet there are, on obvious levels, indications which point 
to the accuracy of some such theory. One indication is found in what frequently 
happens when, e.g., a died-in-the-wool “capitalist,” a fervid communist, and an 
anti-communist socialist, are pressed to disclose the reasons for their beliefs. At no 
great distance down the regression of judgments it is found that they do agree, 
that they share a common judgment from which, because of their failure to agree 
on methods, they have arrived at their radically different positions. And yet, to a 
great degree methods can be tested by actual or hypothetical experiment. It may 
be naive, but it would seem to me that political-ideological parties could make a 
genuine contribution to the way men live if they would direct more of their 
thinking towards an insistence on testing these methods, and developing patterns 
for such tests, and less on continual reiteration of the conclusions they have 


arrived at. 
The naivete here is, of course, in assuming that rational considerations predom- 
inate in the dynamic of political-ideological parties. Why, after all, does their dis- 
agreement on methods become so set? One guesses that the reasons given for the 
superiority of a particular method by a party which favors it, are rationalizations. 
In other words, ideology and politics must be analyzed from a psychological direc- 


tion. 


More Asout “FREEDOM” 


Previously I have defined “freedom” as caprice. It is my belief that this is the 
common element which emerges from the various eulogistic definitions of free- 
dom, and that it must be discarded if there is to be any possibility of agreement. 


But there are real “goods” among the effects which have been observed to 
flow from actions described as “free.” Certainly more real “goods” than have 
come from un“free” acts. If freedom, as defined here, is neither real nor desirable, 
how can the fact that “goods” have issued from “free” actions be explained, and 
how can the continued production of such “goods” be assured? “Goods” were 
defined as change, novelty, freshness in the development of the human personality, 
to which should be added a negative concept, namely, an absence of what might 
be called “artificial” determinations. By which phrase is meant: limitation of the 
alternatives available to an individual by circumstances, created by other individ- 
uals, which represent invalid inferences in the regression of judgments by these 
other individuals. 


If the deterministic interpretation of choice and judgment failed to allow for 
such goods, or did imply, of necessity, such “artificial determinations,” it would 
be both necessary and desirable to reject it. However, it is my contention that 
the deterministic interpretation does allow such goods, and that, as a matter of 
fact, it is the necessary condition for the production of these goods. This comes 


about in the following manner. 


DETERMINISM Necessary TO “FREEDOM'S” BENEFITS 


We live in time and space. The flow of time, in all respects in which it im- 
pinges on us, is irreversible, each instant being a wholly fresh increment to its 
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flow. Time, moreover, is essential to the concept of “cumulative environment,” 
cumulative having here the sense of temporal accretion of something to a quan- 
tity of that something which has been built up by similar, prior accretion. If we 
weren't determined by our cumulative environment, our lives would be a mean- 
ingless succession of status quos. There could be no consistent direction to our 
lives, obvious or subtle. But given determination by the cumulative environment, 
and adding to this determination by the context of the choice, and not only is 
direction inevitable, but so also are newness and freshness. It is through these de- 
terminations, indeed, that the mere passage of time is automatically transferred 
into the creation of an essentially new individual with every passing moment. 
They bind us, but they bind us to a dynamic and developing pattern, and they 
save us from inanity. Given this determination, the “illusion of freedom” ceases 
to be illusory. For the context of the choice or judgment we must make is always 
new. We are bound by the past to make the judgment we make, but the new 
situation insures this judgment against repetitiousness. We have exercised our 
critical ability (the dev elopment at which has depended on the cumulative en- 
vironment) and have made the choice which it, plus our unconscious psychologi- 
cal drives, plus the context of the judgment have dictated. And we have done all 
this in regard to w holly new and unique alternatives. What more could be asked? 
In the same terms, the individuality of ev ery single human personality attains a 
reality which no theology, political or otherwise, could ever give it. 


AN ASIDE ON PREDICTABILITY 


It seems desirable to say something about the predictability of human action— 
a predictability some of the applications of which have received well-founded 
maligning. The ability to predict the actions and reactions of other men is an 
essential part of living. It is impossible to imagine what the daily course of life 
would be if we were not able to depend on the pattern of behavior which we 
have come to expect from our friends and from the generality of men. What is 
more, this is essentially statistical prediction, for it reasons in this manner: because 
my friend has acted thus and so in part when I have approached him with a cer- 
tain kind of behavior, I can depend upon him to act in a similar way in the 
future. And this contributes to the sense of security which is part of my friendship 
for him. More generally, because all of the people I come across in the course of 
day to day living show certain relative constancies of behavior, I have a diffuse 
feeling of security which is immeasurably greater than it would be if I couldn’t 
depend on those constancies. All this seems apparent enough. 


Then why the well-founded maligning? Because predictability, since it is such 
a universally necessary and observable phenomenon, has its unhealthy and even 
vicious applications as well as its wholesome and beneficial ones. Many regularly 
recurring reactions of men are destructive and anti-human. When such behavior 
is made the basis not only of the prediction of future behavior, but of recommen- 
dations for future behavior, the result can only be to “compound the error.” Most 
human action patterns are far removed from the “relativ ely constant sub-stratum.” 
Cultural and institutional patterns appear as immensely complex overlays on this 
sub-stratum. To predict future behavior on such patterns affords one means of 
tying individuals to them. It furnishes a means whereby those people who, 
through largely fortuitous circumstances, have attained knowledge, power, and 
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their correlates (in this culture), prestige and invidious superiority, can act to 
perpetuate the artificial reaction patterns which assure them a continuation of the 
satisfaction to which they have become habituated. 


SUMMARY 


Prompted by a belief that agreement on goals and methods of attaining those 
goals is vitally necessary, I have attempted to analyze some of the conditions 
necessary for agreement. The analysis was found to reduce to an analysis of value 
formation and what I have called the “evaluative process.” In relation to this, a 
“regression” of judgments was discussed, in which every judgment was related to 
a prior judgment, ending up usually at a pre-verbal level in what was called the 
physical-psychological sub-stratum. Complete determinism was asserted, but it 
was found that this did not demand foregoing any of those goods which have 
been observed to flow from actions described as “free.” On the contrary, it was 
claimed that a complete determination of choice by 


I. The history or cumulative environment of the individual 
II. A relatively constant physical psychological sub-stratum 
III. The context of the situation in which the choice was made 


was necessary to the production of those goods. Finally, I discussed some aspects 
of predictability of human action, agreeing with those who contend that it is a 
real detriment to social change and personality development under some circum- 
stances, but maintaining that this is due to a misapplication of predictability. 0 


@ The Philosophy of Education Society has established A Committee on Information 
Service: Vacancies and Available Personnel to assist the profession in the placement of 
candidates for positions in Philosophy and History of Education and related areas. 
Interested persons, whether applicants for positions or department heads seeking new 
personnel, should write to Dr. Louise Antz, New York University, New York 3, N. Y. 


THE SUPPOSED CONFLICT BETWEEN 
MORAL FREEDOM AND SCIENTIFIC 
DETERMINISM’ 


‘BY WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 


IN DISCUSSING A TOPIC AS OLD AS THIS, One cannot hope for striking novelty of 
treatment. However, certain new emphases in thinking seem to call for a fresh 
consideration of the effort to study morality in continuity with the rest of life 
and experience, while at the same time upholding the highest possible standards 
of personal integrity and moral responsibility. 


Two assumptions seem prerequisite to any proper understanding of normal 
human behavior: (1) the possibility of effective choice, and (2) reasonable 
freedom to exercise such choice. Most specifically, these two assumptions seem 
prerequisite to any truce moral responsibility. Two questions thus present them- 
selves at the outset: Does man, normally, have the capacity to engage in real and 
responsible choosing? If yes, what bearing has scientific determinism? on such 
choosing? Does determinism deny freedom to choose? 


First, as to the process we call choosing, what are the pertinent facts as we 
observe life in operation? How, for example, do a brick, a candle moth, and a 
normal man differ as regards choosing? 


As for a brick, clearly it does nothing that we call either behaving or choos- 
ing. Left to itself, it stays where and as it is put. By contrast, a candle moth flies 
about, apparently “at will.” It is explicitly active; certainly it does not stay put. 
If we try to catch it, it obviously seeks to escape. Suppose, however, that the moth 
is in a dark room, free to fly where it will, and that a candle is suddenly lighted. 
The moth will then fly toward the candle and even into the flame. In fact, the 
moth seems unable to resist the attraction of the light. Even if it escapes the first 
burning, it will return again and again until eventually its wings are consumed. 


WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK is an Emeritus Professor of the Philosophy of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University. He was one of the founders of The John 
Dewey Society and was co-founder and editor of the Socita, Frontier. An author of 
numerous books, some of his most recent are Founpations oF MetHop, THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
Epucation, and Epucation ror A Cuanoine Civitization. His outstanding contributions to 
the development of educational thought and theory are too well known and too extensive 


to be summarized in this footnote. 


-7A paper read at the Twelfth Conference on Science, Philosophy and Religion. 
* The word, “determinism,” as here used refers to the ordinary scientific “law of causation” 
and is accordingly quite different from the inclusive cosmic determinism or predeterminism 


which asserts, in the words of the Rubaiyat: 


Yea the first Morning of Creation wrote 
What the Last Dawn of Reckoning shall read. 


This distinction between determinism and predeterminism will be considered later. 
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In such a situation the moth seems to have no choice but to destroy itself; it 
cannot learn and so cannot resist the attractive danger of the flame. 


How is it with man? Clearly, he is essentially different from the brick; he 
will not stay put. Action, goal-seeking, choice of ends, planning of means for 
attaining his ends--these are the characteristics of man; although, strange as it 
may seem, the intellectual world did not, until Charles Darwin, see man thus 
distinctively goal-seeking. While some men are in certain respects somewhat like 
the candle moth, most men can—at least within limits—learn from experience and 
change their acts accordingly. In the light of such educative experiences normal 
man can and does exercise choice—at least within limits. 


However, before going further with man, let us introduce a dog into our 
series of brick, moth, and man. Clearly the dog has more than the candle moth, 
but is not equal to man. Wherein is the dog superior to the candle moth? In at 
least two respects: the dog has a greater variety of abilities; and the dog learns 
better. “Once bit,” he, t00, is “twice shy.” If something hurts a dog, he tries 
next time to recognize the danger and av oid it. The candle moth, it seems, can- 


not so learn. 


Whercin is man superior to the dog? We can name at least three respects 
of superiority: (1) Man has more numerous and, in significance, greater abilities; 
(2) man can learn better than the dog, certainly with better discrimination; (3) 
normal man has self-consciousness far beyond what the dog can show. How man 
has come by this self-consciousness we postpone for the moment, until we can 
see the high significance of self-consciousness to man. 


With self-consciousness man is aware of himself as a continuing entity 
among other like entities around him. Also, with self-consciousness man not only 
thinks about the goal he is pursuing, but of himself as pursuing it and of the 
quality of his pursuit. In this way man can judge himself and his effort as others 
about him would judge it. From this he can study his present experience to 
improve his acts. Out of these varied aspects of self-consciousness man has in 
time discovered, or invented, or created, tools, language, customs, institutions, 
critical study. In a word, man has through his self-consciousness created his 


culture, and with it his civilization. 


How does the individual man come by such se!f-consciousness? It seems to 
be a product of his selfhood; and this, it further seems, is not innate but acquired. 
Each individual man has to develop (acquire, learn) selfhood through his inter- 
course with others who have previously developed such selfhood. This process 
of developing selfhood is easy to understand but rather too complex to repeat 
here in fullness. Briefly, it consists in re-forming the initial private self—the 
guiding center of activity—into a compounded self-other selfhood now capable 
of far more adequate guiding. This transformation, begun in early childhood, 
consists in coming to understand one’s self in terms of what one sees in others, 
and, simultaneously, to understand others in terms of what one has first seen in 
himself. Through such a self-other compounded selfhood the human individual 
can increasingly see himself as others further along see him. In this he has ac- 
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quired the self-consciousness,* which greatly facilitates fuller and better guidance 
of one’s life activities. 


Before going on, it may be well to add a word regarding the moral develop- 
ment of the individual. Out of self-consciousness the child notes what others are 
doing and wishes himself to do the like. And success here brings true satisfaction: 
he likes nothing better, at this stage than to show others what he can do. In this 
way he learns, increasingly, how to direct his acts with self-conscious intent. 
When he has fairly well begun on this new trait of consciously self-directed 
activity, his mother follows bringing to his attention some things he may not do; 
and she begins to hold him accountable for doing as he has been told. In time he 
learns, more or less successfully, to accept this accountability and therein starts 
two new lines: he begins to build the conception of right and wrong, and he grows 
in personal responsibility for dving what is counted “right.”* 


We are now ready to answer more precisely what is meant by choosing. 
The process is not simple. Even the instances of less deliberate choosing are more 
complex than many think. There is no proper choosing except as the person 
faces a situation of possible alternative treatments—at the least, either to act or 
not to act. The person then contrasts the expected outcome from these respective 
alternative possibilities of acting, and usually finds that he prefers a certain one 
of these outcomes to the others and then acts accordingly. So to see and act in 
the light of such contrasted outcomes is to choose—to choose one w ay of acting 
with its expected outcome because that particular outcome is preferred to the 
other expected outcomes. We can write out in five steps a more deliberate choice: 


1. The person recognizes that the confronting situation has alternative 
possibilities of treatment, and further that each such alternative has its own 
probable outcome with its consequent bearing on life. 


2. He lists the various possibie alternatives, all that seem worthy of con- 
sideration, that these may be duly studied to find the preferred outcome, all 
things considered. 


3. He develops for each alternative its probable outcome. 


4. He weighs these several probable outcomes, each one against the others 
to see which one of the outcomes seems most desirable. 


5. If the resulting differences of outcome are significant, he accepts for 
action that alternative which promises the most desirable outcome. So to accept 
for appropriate real action is to choose. 


At this point some may feel that the analysis as given slights the factor of 
wishing. In fact, for many choosing i is exactly the direct product of wishing; and 


* Anyone interested to study further on this point can find it discussed in J. Mark Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1906; George H. 
Mead, Mind, Self, and Society, University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1934; and the writer's 
Selfhood and Civilization, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941, Teachers College 
Bureau of Publication, 1947. 

* What is thus to be obeyed as “right” is in early childhood decided by parents or others 
in authority; later it is, typically, so accepted by the doer; and still later may be decided by 
the doer’s own critical thinking. 
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not a few of the less thoughtful seem to count that choosing and wishing mean 
about the same. 


However, it is certainly wrong to think that choosing and wishing mean the 
same. Wish indicates present inclination, often without reference to feasibility. 
In fact, one may continue to wish for something which reflection tells him he 
could not, under the inevitable accompanying conditions, enjoy if he should get 
it. Choosing is quite different. In simplest terms, choosing is the effort to find 
out what, under the existing conditions one does really wish. Two stages are 
thus involved in the process of choosing: first, the effort (steps 1-4 of the analysis 
given above) to find the various bearings on life that accompany the respective 
alternative ways of dealing with the situation at hand; and, second, the decision 
(step 5 of the analysis) as to which one of these respective outcomes one does 
after all desire—desire so certainly in the light of the contrasting outcomes as to 


accept it for action. 


The practical danger into which many fall is to follow one’s unexamined 
wish, the impulse of the moment, with later regrets which proper deliberation— 
proper choosing—would have foreseen and refused. We can perhaps restate this : 
more positively in terms of character development, a character made stable be- ; 
cause of the criticized values on which it is built. A person of proper integrity of 
character and responsibility will not allow any mere wish to determine either his 
choices or his acts. To the precise contrary, a person of such integrity and re- 
sponsibility will bring to each situation as it arises a prior commitment to seek the 
highest good to all concerned that can be got from the situation, and accordingly 
a similar commitment to that way of managing the situation which best promises 
this highest good. Following such a commitment, the man of integrity will then, 
in proportion to the importance of what is at stake, make appropriate effort to 
ascertain which of all the possible alternatives does promise best. When he finds 
by such careful inquiry what alternative does thus promise the best, that finding 
decides his choice. And it is exactly this kind of choosing which is contemplated 
as the highest instance of the analysis above given. It is evident that in such 
careful choosing mere wishing, that and no more, has no proper part in any step. 


But if “mere” wishing is denied, a truer and deeper and wiser wishing is 
active throughout the whole process. The values that one has built into his 
character, factors which in truth largely constitute his effective character—these 
enter strategically into the total choosing process as above outlined. In step (1) 
of that analysis it is these built-in values, felt now to be at stake, which in fact 
make this a situation, a situation calling for action. Whether the interest aroused 
be a hope to be pursued or a danger to he avoided, it is the previously built-in 
values which initially furnish the sensitivity to note this as a situation calling for 
attention and then supply the urge to action. In this sense, the built-in values 
constitute a true advance commitment, a wish commitment we may say. In 
step (4) the weighing of one alternative against another goes forward precisely 
on the promise therein involved to take care of the values felt to be at stake. And 
in such weighing any mere wish, apart from the values at stake, could be only a 
betrayal of these values. It is thus the most reliable logic possible which is desired 
in steps (3), (4), and (5) alike; anything else is actual betrayal. But in and through 
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it all is the commitment of the person to the values felt to be at stake. It is these 
values which the person does most truly wish and desire, and in the light of them 
he selects the promising course of action. 


We may next ask about freedom. Specifically, in the light of the discussion 
so far given, what does freedom of choice mean? There are at least two senses in 
which the term may initially be used. First, whether the person under considera- 
tion is psychologically and morally capable of going through the steps given in a 
way to constitute full proper choice. Second, whether the circumstances allow 
the implementation of the choice as made. An infant clearly lacks the present 
psychological equipment for anything like full choice. A drug addict also may 
be so fully committed to his habit that, though he knows and in his wiser moments 
admits that the drug is ruining his life, he still has not the strength of character 
to resist the urge. The infant and the drug addict in these ways fail of the first 
sense of freedom. Neither is fully free to act as he should. As to the second sense 
of freedom, there are today in Czechoslovakia, for instance, many people of 
integrity and moral responsibility who in the first sense fully reject the Com- 
munist regime, but find themselves unable, under the existing circumstances, to 
act upon their rejection. They are free in the first sense, but not in the second. 


We are now ready to take up the crucial issue of our topic. What if any 
bearing has the scientific conception of determinism on the question of freedom 
of choice? By determinism is here meant, as earlier stated, the ordinary “law of 
causation,” the fundamental belief of scientists: (1) that each event is determined 
by otherwise existing “causes” or factors to be just what it is, and (2) that like 
“causes” always produce like effects. To be sure, questions have arisen regarding 
this law, even among scientists. “Cause” and “causation” are now understood 
differently from what formerly prevailed. Also the Heisenberg principle raises a 
serious question regarding causation in micro-physics. There are still other ques- 
tions. But outside of micro-physics the “law” is generally accepted not only in 
physics, but also mutatis mutandis in such studies as psychology and anthropolo- 
gy. The pertinent facts seem to support the principle; and without such a prin- 
ciple effective study in the area seems practically impossible. 


Let us next consider how determinism, the ordinary “law of causation,” 
not only not the denial of moral freedom, but is in fact the necessary basis alike 
of any dependable character and of any reliable and responsible morality. 


What do we mean by dependable character? And what is the basis of such? 
Do we not all believe that the stronger and finer a person’s character the more 
surely we can rely upon that person to behave as he has come to think he should? 
In this we are assuming that character in the degree that it is present, brings forth 
behavior after its kind; that is, we are assuming, whether we are aware of it or 
not, that in this matter of behavior like causes produce like results. This is pre- 
cisely the law of causation at work. 


And again, when we object to bad conduct in the young because of its 
educative effect, because we fear that bad conduct will result in building bad 
character, we are again assuming the law of causation, namely, that conduct 
builds character of like kind, that is, that like causes produce like results. Our 
growing study of child behavior and child development exactly supports these 
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conclusions. The more consistently we assume the law of causation both for the 
study of behavior, its causes, and its effects, and for the building of character, 
the more we feel convinced by actual experience and observat:on that the law of 
causation does apply to behavior and to character building. We see no escape 
from the conclusion above given that this law of causation is the necessary basis 
for any conception of dependable character. If in matters of character and be- 
havior like causes did not produce like results, there would be no such thing as a 
reliable and responsible morality, and similarly no reliable way of educating the 
young. 

But there is still more to be said. Go back to the analysis of the act of 
choosing. In step (1) and more explicitly in step (3) the process followed assumes 
a dependable law of causation, namely, that each of the alternative plans of action 
will, if applied under the given circumstances, bring about its own outcome in 
life. This is exactly the law of causation at work: only on the dependable action 
of cause and effect is it possible to foretell what outcome will follow the pro- 
posed line of action. And finally in step (5), unless the person has a dependable 
character as above discussed, there is no assurance that he will implement the 
choice indicated in step (4). 


As soon, however, as these things are before us, some will come forward to 
claim that this whole recent discussion precisely denies freedom of choice. If 
character and choice depend, as argued, on the law of causation and like “causes” 
always produce like results, then man’s choice and act in any given situation are 
exactly fixed by his character and the situation as he sees it; so that he has no 
freedom. To these objectors this consideration seems to make man’s behavior as 
fixed as that of the candle moth. 


The answer to such a position turns on a closer attention to the meaning and 
possibility of freedom. It is true, as these objectors claim, that in the degree in 
which a man has built a true and firm character, in like degree are his decisions, 
his choices, fixed by the reaction of his character to the situation under con- 
sideration (as he sees the situation). In no sense can a man get out of himself, out 
of his own character, to act. In this sense it is true that a man’s acts and his 
choices are determined precisely by his character as this interacts with the con- 
fronting situation. 


But because of self-consciousness and what that can do for man, this de- 
termination of a man’s acts by determinism is no denial of the kind of freedom 
necessary and sufficient to support freedom of moral choice and moral re- 
sponsibility. Determinism still holds, but self-consciousness gives the possibility of 
acquiring through the working of determinism a true and morally effective and 
morally responsible freedom of choice. Note the phrase, “possibility of acquir- 
ing;’ ’ the bare possession of self-consciousness does not suffice to give this de- 
sirable freedom of moral choice. It does, however, give the possibility, under 
favorable conditions, of acquiring this freedom. 


Because the whole thesis of the paper turns on what has just been said, it 
may be wise to repeat the argument in greater detail. Let us consider three 
contrasting instances of differing degrees of freedom. 
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A. A drug addict or a confirmed alcoholic is not free. The character he 
has built gives him bondage not freedom. He knows in his better moments that 
his habit is ruining his life and he regrets the fact; but he lacks self-control. When 
the yearning comes, he yields; he cannot resist the temptation. In this respect he 
repeats the experience of the candle moth; left to himself he will continue his 
addiction until he is completely ruined. In one word, his habit controls him, not 
he it. His intelligence does not rule. Because of his bad habit practically his whole 
life is ruined. 


B. Consider a more typical man, one who in most respects is both properly 
behaved and practically effective, but in certain respects has hitherto failed to 
reach generally recognized standards. He may, for instance, be too easily made 
angry in his office relations; or he may be ‘unduly partisan in his political or 
religious outlook; or he may shape his daily life by certain superstitions, refusing 
to begin an enterprise on Friday or to sit with thirteen at dinner; or he may, if he 
can get away with it, be dishonest in business dealings. Such a person may come 
in time to see the error of his ways and renounce his bad trait; but thus far he 
refuses to review and reconsider his particular weakness. In so far as such is true 
of any one, in like measure is that man not free but bound—and this in spite of 
whatever intelligent freedom he may show in other matters. 


C. A man, however, may be of the kind previously referred to, possessed of 
an inclusively strong high character of personal integrity and moral responsibility. 
Such a one is concerned in each situation as it arises to find out and do the right 
thing, to find out and do what ought to be done, and accordingly to study this 
situation to learn from it what in it is the right thing to do. He is willing, as he 
studies, to change and improve upon what he has hitherto thought and done, even 
improve upon what has hitherto been conceived. He will accordingly stop to 
think appropriately before acting, to think with the care which the nature and 
importance of this situation properly demands. In deciding upon his course of 
action, he will try to take due account of all other personalities affected by his 
act, allowing to himself and his friends no favored consideration. And in de- 
ciding w hat to do he seeks the highest and finest way of dealing with this 
situation. 


In these three instances we see three degrees of moral freedom. A and C 
represent the extremes of a scale; B represents a middle position, a position more 
or less like most of us. Those occupying the middle of the scale are capable, under 
favorable conditions, of learning better self-control. Many do in fact as they grow 
older go higher up the scale. 


Perhaps some will still insist that even so and after all this discussion the man 
C is no freer than either A or B. The only difference is that he is bound by his 
character to behavior that we who criticize approve, while A and B are bound 
by their characters to behavior we disapprove; each is equally bound. In answer, 
if C were in fact bound always to specific, known, outcomes, nameable in ad- 
vance, this and nothing else, we should have to accept the criticism as argued. All 
would be equally bound. But in the criticism as argued the significant factor is 
overlooked: C is by his character free to study and then to act according to what 
he finds from his study. In as complex a world as that in which we live there will 
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be many times when no one knows in advance, neither C himself nor anyone else, 
what C’s study will bring forth. If it is good study, others who study the situation 
with equal care and ability, will, with some probability, confirm the results of 
C’s study; but this is very different from saying that C is bound in advance to any 
known outcome. Progress is possible, and C may well find something never before 
known or suspected. True, if the situation confronting C is simple, say whether 
he will steal or not, we can with fair certainty foretell that a man like C will not 
steal. Otherwise we could not have the dependability on which to build a viable 
society. But in a changing world, with precise outcomes forever uncertain, such a 
man as C will have full freedom of study into doubtful situations almost every 
day of his life. 


A more searching question relates to the men not as high in the scale as C. 
How far will the typical man have freedom? And how can he increase this degree 
of freedom? 


Answers to these questions will differ according to the character of the 
civilization under review. There have been groups, and still are in certain remote 
regions, where there has existed almost no freedom to think in any novel fashion. 
This was not so much because existing codes forbade novel ideas, as that custom 
had educated the youth to full acceptance of the tribal way of thinking and 
acting. So that there was no effective freedom to think variantly. So far as 
appears this particular sway of custom ruled the whole world prior to the 
emerging of group self-consciousness with Athens as its focus. Tribal man had 
achieved self-consciousness—gradually we may suppose—from the early days of 
homo sapiens; but creative thinking lagged greatly. For example, the Old Stone 
Age, we are told, went 30,000 years without improving upon their chipped flint 
implements. It was Athenian Greece, with its many and varied cultura! contacts, 
that first compared one culture with another in a way to become culturally self- 
conscious in any significant degree. This achievement of critical thinking we can 
accept as the greatest single advance in intelligent action man has ever made. 


In civilizations like that of the Old Stone Age, while youth had perhaps the 
same native intelligence as now, custom, as stated above, so got in its repressive 
educative work with the young that in the whole group there was no effective 
freedom to think. Determinism which gave dependable order, also gave to think- 
ing effective bondage to the existing order. 


But since the rise of critical thinking at Athens, and especially since the 
greater vogue of inductive thinking following Galileo and Descartes, there has 
been a growing proportion in Western civilization able and disposed to run their 
lives on such a basis of inductive critical thinking as means real moral freedom. 
They are disposed to follow the argument wherever it may lead. Thus is Kant’s 
“self-determination of rational beings” increasingly realized. 


The Enlightenment apparently had this in mind in its opposition to habit. 
Rousseau said explicitly: “The only habit the child should be allowed to form is 
that of having no habits;” and Kant said “the more habits a man has the less is he 
free and independent.” We cannot now accept this opposition to all habits. 
What we wish is that our habits shall fit into a holistic pattern ruled by reason 
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and sense of right. It is in this way that we can get true freedom of choice, not 
by denying determinism but by directing behavior according to a proper critical 
study. 


We may sum up the discussion of the A B C scale by listing a series of factors 
for leading one up the scale, each factor to be preceded by the phrase, “other 
things being equal.” The first one would thus read as follows: Other things being 
equal, the better adjusted the personality, the higher up the scale one can go. 
Several such factors are here named: (1) the better adjusted the personality; (2) 
the more of pertinent information one has; (3) the fewer one’s prejudices; (4) 
the more logically one can think; (5) the less susceptible to popular hysteria; 
(6) the greater skill of deliberation one has; (7) the higher one’s I.Q.; (8) the 
more creative is one’s thinking; (9) the better organized the character to obey 
reason; (10) the higher one’s devotion to criticized right; (11) the more in- 
telligent one is as to wherein and how things are right or wrong. 


A word should be said in passing about cosmic determinism or prede- 
terminism. Some have supposed that because each event is fixed by the “law of 
causation” to be what it is, therefore all the events in all of time have been fixed 
from the beginning. On this basis history would be but the unfolding of what 
had really been written down from the first. If this were true, life would have to 
be conceived in a very different way from that in which our customary and 
apparently inevitable goal-seeking sees it, and the same for any responsible 
morality. 


In a Philosophy of Education recently published, I have given five arguments 
against such a predeterminism. Only one will here be adv anced. Suppose, to begin 
with, a universe composed of a finite number of discrete physical objects. By the 
laws of mechanics the whole future of this universe would be fixed as the initial 
conditions were fixed. Does it follow from this that in our infinite universe the 
whole future is accordingly fixed? It does not. As soon as our supposed finite 
universe is made a part of the larger infinite whole, the precise forefixedness of 
the finite universe is upset; we could never know when some outside body would 
enter to upset the previous arrangements. And in an infinite universe this is 
always true. Determinism still holds, but the event is determined as it happens by 
the factors then and there involved, it is not determined in advance. So that pre- 


determinism does not hold. 


In conclusion, there is no final or necessary conflict between moral freedom 
and scientific determinism. Any moral self-conscious individual has possible moral 
freedom in the sense that he can learn from experience and so can, within limits, 
be held accountable for his acts. But many have built such prejudices and such 
binding habits, that these in too great degree control the individual rather than he 
them. However, if favorably treated in time—this is where appropriate education 
should enter—each innately normal human being can be helped to learn a high 
degree of effective moral freedom. And for the prosecution of this desirable goal 
the principle of determinism supplies, not a hindrance, but the necessary basis. O 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OF CULTURAL 
RELATIONISM TO CULTURAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


BY SING-NAN FEN 


I 


THE FALLACY OF CULTURAL RELATIVISM lies in the confusion between relativism 
and relationism as Karl Mannheim pointed out so clearly in his Ideology and 
Utopia: 


“When the urbanized peasant boy, who characterizes certain political, philo- 
sophical, or social opinions to be found among his relatives as ‘rustic,’ he no longer 
discusses these opinions as a homogeneous participant, that is, by dealing directly 
with the specific content of what is said. Rather he relates them to a certain mode 
of interpreting the world which, in turn, is ultimately related to a certain social 
structure which constitutes its situation. This is an instance of the ‘relational’ pro- 
cedure . . . when assertions are treated in this way it is not implied that they are 
false. The sociology of knowledge goes beyond what, in some such crude way as 
this, people frequently do to-day, only in so far as it consciously and systematically 
subjects all intellectual phenomena without exception, to the question: In connection 
with what social structure did they arise and are they valid? Relating individual 
ideas to the total structure of a given historico-social subject should not be confused 
with a philosophical relativism which denies the validity of any standards and of 
the existence of order in the world. Just as the fact that every measurement in 
space hinges upon the nature of light does not mean that our measurements are 
arbitrary, but merely that they are only valid in relation to the nature of light, so 
in the same way not relativism in the sense of arbitrariness but relationism applies 


to our discussions.” ! 


With this distinction in mind, cultural anthropologists need not worry about 
the criticism as posed by Mr. Martin Gardner that “I’xtreme proponents of the 
relativism of knowledge do not tel] us how their view, which they find superior 
to all others, manages to escape the all-f ervading relativity ... few cultural rela- 
tivists, one suspects, would care to think of themselves as stranded on a summit 
from which they survey all forms of error, including their own.” 


To say that a truth is relational or relative to other cultural conditions by no 
means implies that truth is relativistic. Left is relative to right, and right to left. 


SING-NAN FEN is a member of the Department of Philosophy of Howard University. He 
has written, among others, an article on “Dewey’s Philosophy As a Program of Action” which 
appeared in the October, 1949, issue of Procressive Epucation, commemorative of Dewey’s 


ninetieth birthday. 


* Mannheim, Karl. Ideology and Utopia. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926, 


pp. 253-254. 
* Gardner, Martin. “Beyond Cultural Relativism,” Ethics. University of Chicago Press. 


Oct. 1950, p. 41. 
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But the right is still absolutely right and the left absolutely left. By the same token 
truths, including the truth about cultural relationism itself, is relative to other 
cultural conditions. Yet these truths are by no means relativistic in the sense of 
lacking universal objective validity. Concerning truths, cultural relationism only 
says that any verified truth is verified under certain conditions, or more spe- 
cifically, under cultural conditions. Logically it is due to these specific conditions 
that the discovered truth is found to be objective. In this context, such specific 
conditions become “culture,” not only in a neutra!ly anthropological sense, but 
also in an honorable sense. Thus we say that scientific achievements are cultural 
achievements and scientists are cultivated or cultured men. These conditions and 
these scientists are honored just because they know how to operate certain 
specific conditions so that objective truths can be found despite other cultural 
limitations. And these specific conditions are cultures in a superior sense to other 
cultural conditions because the former facilitate objective findings while the latter 


do not. 


In talking about cultural relationism, we must realize that we are culturally 
related in many, many ways. Cultural relations are not of one general pattern. 
There are a great many patterns, some of them superior to others, so far as the 
finding of truths is concerned, because of their objective achievements. We are 
bound to imagine that God is a white person. This is a fact of cultural relationism. 
We can learn to re-examine both our image and our conception of God in the 
light of other cultures such as Moslem culture and Indian culture. This is a new 
and further fact of cultural relationism. The more recent cultural relations in 
which we are beginning to be involved as influenced by the scientific technique 
are superior to the former cultural relations in which we were traditionally in- 
volved because the former are objective and hence universal, while the latter were 


subjective and hence provincial. 


A final argument might be advanced that after all objectivity and sub- 
jectivity are not self-evidently discriminated. What we call objective in a narrow 
context can be subjective in a wider context. The scientific method, for example, 
to us is objective in the matrix of the Western culture. But beyond the Western 
culture, let us say, in a South Pacific culture, it can quite possibly be subjective. 
In fact, today, certain cultural an thropologists would avoid the word ‘ ‘primitive, 
because it implies a value judgment which, to them, is culturally relative. 


To answer this challenge we must realize that the major contribution of 
cultural relationism is not only its discovery of certain specific truths and the 
determination of certain specific conditions of the finding of these truths, but 
also its discovery of the cultural conditions that mislead men into errors and 
fallacies. Before the discovery of cultural relationism, we were unable to account 
for the phenomenon of distortion, error or mistakes. The most we could say 
about those who committed errors was that they were inferior in intelligence. 
From the contemporary point of view, this is not a satisfactory answer at all. No 
one could say that Newton was inferior in intelligence to Einstein. However, 
differences of opinion do exist between them. We may say that Newton’s system 
is not exactly wrong, but merely less comprehensive than Einstein’s. Granting 
this, we still have to explain why and how Einstein can comprehend a wider 


perspective. 
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According to cultural relationism differences cannot be explained on a purely 
individual level. The differences between Newton and Einstein are cultural differ- 
ences. To be sure Newton’s work was his own work. But it was more a work of 
his ‘time.’ The same can be said of Einstein. Such an explanation does not belittle 
their respective individual contributions. Rather it makes them all the more mean- 
ingful. For it means that a genius is one who responds to the call of his age. 
Superficially we judge _ one man as intellectually retarded, morally wrong, or 
aesthetically lacking in taste. Viewed scientifically, all individual deficiency as 
well as efficiency are ‘cultural forces’ at work. Thus with the help of cultural 
relationism, we can account for the fact that the truth took one form in Newton’s 
time, while it assumed another form in our time. 


Cultural relationism, while explaining the objective conditions that mislead 
men into errors, mistakes or inadequacy by no means explains away the dis- 
tinction between truth and fallacy. Before the explanation, Newton is wrong, 
_ Einstein is right. But after the explanation the distinction still remains. Rather 
because of the objective presentation of the true and the false in their respective 
cultural settings, the subjectivity in the sense of limitation of the fallacies, as well 
as the objectivity in the sense of universality of the truths become all the more 
convincing. 


I] 


The weakness of cultural relativism as misinterpreted cultural relationism is 
exposed to a more severe attack when cultural anthropologists shy away from 
values. Their pretext is that after all values in terms of good or bad are relative to 
culture. Consequently the most an anthropologist can support is tolerance. It is 
this kind of negative approach that incurs such indignation as expressed by Mr. 
Gardner: 


“In a more recent book, Man and His Works: The Science of Cultural Anthro- 
pology, Melville J. Herskovits writes: ‘Cultural relativism is a philosophy which, in 
recognizing the values set up by every society to guide its own life, lays stress on 
the dignity inherent in every body of custom, and on the need for tolerance.’ But, as 
a shrewd reviewer pointed out, ‘dignity’ and ‘tolerance’ are by no means univer- 
sally recognized values when within our own culture. Herskovits concludes his 
650-page book with the statement that cultural relativism is anthropology’s ‘great- 
est contribution’ and that it ‘puts man yet another step on his quest for what ought 
to be’—apparently oblivious to the patent fact that, if man ‘ought to be’ anything 
other than he is, there must be standards of value with their loci outside individual 


cultures. * 


Needless to say the position of Professor Herskovits is untenable for the fol- 
lowing reason. First, there are certain behavior patterns which are cultural pat- 
terns that are not tolerated along with other culture patterns. Are we going to 
tolerate intolerance to the degree of our own extermination? Second, if dignity is 
inherent in every body of custom, then our struggle against Nazism, southern 
racial prejudice, and totalitarianism become utterly untenable. Third, if all 
customs are equally honored there will be neither necessity nor possibility of 
cultural reconstruction. Fundamentally Herskovits’ position is untenable because 


* Gardner, Martin, op. cit., p. 40. 
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of his misinterpretation of cultural relationism and cultural relativism. Cultural 
relationism does not imply a relativistic theory of truth nor does it imply a rela- 
tivistic theory of value. While cultural relationism can help us establish in a more 
efficient way objective truths, it can also help us to establish in a more effecient 


way standard values. 


From the point of view of cultural relationism Mr. Gardner is right in 
criticizing Herskovits. However, in offering alternatives Gardner commits a 
fallacy of failing to take into account the study of cultural relationism of the past 
decades. Such a study should make us realize how unpractical and abstract it 
would be for us to return to the so-called “common human nature,” or “basic 
needs.” And this is precisely what Mr. Gardner does when he refers to Dewey as 
follows: “Most anthropologists would be startled to learn that John Dewey, 
whose influence on the social sciences has been incalculable, has always been a 
firm opponent of cultural relativism and a vigorous champion of science-based 
morality . . . The basis on which Dewey is willing to make moral judgments is 
simply stated. It is on the basis of a common human nature possessed by all men, 
which finds expression in a common set of ‘needs.’ ”* 


We cannot establish the much desired or desirable value standard on the basis 
of these common human nature and/or needs, not because they do not exist, but 
because values are not concerned with the bare satisfaction of these needs. Rather 
are they concerned with the cultural ways or cultured ways through which these 
needs may be satisfied. Needs or common nature are biological and psychological 
data. Values and value standards are cultural achievements. Logically and prac- 
tically, we cannot justify our cultural achievement by appealing to these raw data 
without falling into theoretical reductionism and practical primitivism. And this 
is just what Mr. Gardner is eager to avoid. Besides, there is a fundamental diffi- 
culty in enumerating exhaustively these common traits of human nature or needs 
as evidenced in the out-moded psychology of instincts or drives. In this respect, a 
sociologist’s or a philosopher’s list of “cravings” as attributed to Robert Lynd by 
Mr. Gardner fares no better than the outmoded psychology. 


Mr. Gardner confidently and heroically concludes, “The work of the Freud- 
ian ethnologists has already rescued cultural anthropology from its fixations on 
variations in the shapes of bows and spearheads and turned its attention toward 
more important issues. Let us hope it wil! soon outgrow its adolescent fear of 
moralizing and develop the courage to declare, without stammering, that health 
and happiness are preferable to sickness and misery and that it is better to be 
alive than dead. Then, at last, the cultural anthropologist will be ready to combine 
forces with the psychologist, perhaps even with the philosopher, in the great 
tasks of formulating a naturalistic ethics and drawing up the blueprints for the 
City in the Skies.”® But a cultural anthropologist can easily point out that the 
contents of both terms, health and happiness are culturally conditioned. The con- 
ception of health before and after the medical development is not exactly the 
same. And happiness as a cultural value is certainly not as simple as the move- 
ment of our cheek muscles. Consequently to draw a “blueprint” of a value system 


“Gardner, M. op. cit., p. 41. 
* Gardner, M., op. cit., p. 45. 
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in these general terms will indeed be good only for “the City in the Skies,” and 
not for the City of the Earth. 


As a result of the study of cultural relationism we realize that our value 
activities as well as value standards are relational to our other cultural conditions. 
This does not imply that we cannot decide which is better and which is worse. 
But it does imply that the matter about better or worse is not simply a matter of 
individual decisions. Superficially it is always an individual that makes the deci- 
sion. A is better than B, or A is good and B is bad. At the bottom, the occasion 
for such judgments, especially important ones, is always a symbol of an under- 
lying cultural tension. When an individual is confronted with alternatives he is 
literally at the crossroads of competing cultural patterns. What is important to 
him at that moment is important to him not simply as a biological unit but as a 
potential member of one cultural group or another. To choose one woman as a 
wife is to be one type of person. To choose another woman is to be another type 
of person. To pronounce A as a traitor implies that I am in one group. To declare 
A as a patriot implies that I belong to another group. And to change my opinion 
about such matters means w lly nilly changing my associations. This group identi- 
fication, which is really cultural identification, explicit i in each and every serious 
moral decision and implicit i in our trivial decisions, engenders emotional feeling in 
us. That is why we are bound to be emotional when we are making major value 
choices. On the one hand, emotions as incarnated in an individual have cultural or 
social roots. This truth was explored long, long ago by Dewey. And it certainly 
should have important bearings on our approach to value-judgments.° 


Again, thanks to the study of cultural relationism, we realize that our value- 
activities are not simply a matter of carrying out what Kant called “categorical 
imperatives” or what common sense called “conscience.” The dichotomy between 
expediency and conscience is embarrassingly there and the classical Chinese 
ethical problem, the disunity between our moralistic conviction and our actual 
practice, begins to trouble the conscience of a westerner. From the point of view 


*“The whole ground for the difference between a sensation and an emotion seems to lie 
in the absence or presence of a response coming from another human being. Persons acquire 
likes and dislikes for physical objects and physical senses. But upon the strictly physical level 
—meaning by that, one in which a human relation plays no part—a dislike is expressed by 
simple rejection, as say, one ‘doesn’t like olives or castor oil.’ When the rejection is accom- 
panied by emotion, even a layman suspects there is something back of it. When such cases 
are studied it is found, practically without exception that the object rejected is of a kind that 
has been socially ‘conditioned,’ as the term goes. The strong stirring of emotional interest that 
most people experience when revisiting, after a lapse of years, the scenes of their childhood 
is called out by the fact that these scenes were not merely the theatrical stage and properties 
of early activities, but have entered so intimately into personal relations with father and mother, 
brother and sisters and playmates, that it is impossible to draw a line and say the influence 
of the physical ends here and that of the social begins there.” Ratner, Joseph (editor). Intelli- 
gence in the Modern World: John Dewey’s philosophy. New York: The Modern Library, 
1939. p. 831." 


* After years of logical analysis, logical positivists suddenly discovered that beside cognitive 
meaning, there is another kind of meaning, called emotive meaning. Since they are “logical” 
positivists, and emotions are beyond logic, logically they cannot do anything ‘about it. This 
may eer why they are so negative about emotive meaning. They will become positive 
again, if, instead of pursuing the abstract logical analysis of emotion, they carry on the con- 
crete social and cultural analysis as Dewey did—Fen, Sing-Nan. 
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of, cultural relationism we realize that a good is a realized or realizable good only 
when there are supporting conditions, and that a bad, while without raison d’étre 
from the point of view of the good, certainly has its cause d@’étre. Until and unless 
we have these conditions, circumstances and causes under control, good is abstract 
and bad is uncontrollable. In our daily observation we can see how impotent an 
individual can be if he has no social organization to back him up. In this respect 
Dewey’s classical analysis of the means-end continuum theory can be very much 
improved by a proper cultural-anthropological approach to our value activities. 
For the proper cultural-anthropological approach to values is not verbally moral- 
istic on the one hand, or sophistically escapistic on the other. As persons cultural 
anthropologists must have their own likes or dislikes. As anthropologists, these 
persons will not be satisfied with the mere verbal statement that A is good and 
B is bad. They will further study under what concrete and specific conditions A 
is and becomes good; B is and becomes bad. When a cultural anthropologist 
together with others decides, which as a person he has to do anyway, that A is 
preferable to B, then he has both the know why as well as the know how to 
facilitate A ond to remove B. It is then and only then that our ethical theory 
ceases to be a mere theory and Lynd’s good question, “knowledge for what” can 
be answered in the concrete instance of translating a scientific knowledge into 
human technology. However, this work cannot start all over again from a naive 
and dogmatic biological and psy chological approach. For this is precisely what 
the decades of caleural anthropological studies tell us not to do. Mr. Gardner’s 
impatient approach contains this danger of reversal. 


Ill 


In approaching value problems from the standpoint of cultural relationism 
we must realize that while the involved functions in a culture are organically 
related, these functions are not always working harmoniously together. Harmony 
and coherency are relations; frictions and tensions are relations alee. In describing 
‘patterns of cultures,’ it is therefore important to keep our eyes open to the 
process of disintegration as well as the process of integration within the pattern. 
Furthermore, we must alwavVs bear in mind that cultural disintegration is not 
necessarily an undesirable thing. As a matter of fact, in certain specific instances 
we should work deliberately toward such disintegration. This is indeed a trivial 
point, but in one way or another it has escaped our attention for the past decades. 
As a result, we overemphasized the patterns of culture at the expense of the 
dynamics of a culture and conservation of culture at the expense of reconstruc- 
tion of culture. It is reasonable to suspect therefore that such untenable position 
as maintained by Herskovits could quite possibly be a consequence of this one- 
sided emphasis. 


Dewey points out w isely that “History in being a process of change gener- 
ates change not only in details but also in the method of directing social change.”* 
This method of change certainly wiil not emerge automatically out of a flux. 
First of all, it must come out of our conscious search and research as motivated 
by the practical necessities. Secondly, this search and research effort cannot be 


* Kilpatrick, William H. (editor) The Educational Frontier. New York: The Century 
Co., 1933. p. 69. 
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sustained long unless there is a cultural 70s which not only respects but also can 
make the best use of these inquiries. Human inquiries are no academic ornament. 
Their primary purpose is to solve practical problems. And practical problems 
will remain as such until and unless the os as prevalent in the culture has both 
the capacity and the vitality to organize the change in accordance with the ob- 
jective findings. In this context we can begin to see how pertinent as well as how 
limited is Freedom of Inquiry as the standard value or value standard in evaluating 


various cultural patterns. 


It is pertinent because methodological inquiry as embodied in various scien- 
tific disciplines is the only way of intelligently reconstructing a culture. Any 
culture which provides conditions for freedom of inquiry has hope for regenera- 
tion, no matter how miserable it may be at the present stage. To be sure, some 
prosperous cultures existed prior to large scale methodological inquiry. The 
situation is comparable to beautiful flowers flourishing by pure chance in the 
wilderness. Culture in its traditionally honorable sense as well as anthropological 
sense, begins only when men know how to control their own destinations in a 
methodological manner. Under this consideration freedom of inquiry as a value 
is really not a matter of individual moral choice, but rather existential dictation 
imposed on the culture as a whole. Only as a social institution can freedom of 
inquiry guarantee the survival of the fittest, both as an individual and as a cultural 
group. As a matter of fact, this is the way Dewey defines Democracy: 


“...democracy is so often and so naturally associated in our minds with freedom of 
action, forgetting the importance of free intelligence which is necessary to direct 
and to warrant freedom of action. Unless freedom of individual action has intelli- 
gence and informed conviction back of it, its manifestation is almost sure to result 
in confusion and disorder. The democratic idea of freedom is not the right of each 
individual to do as he pleases, even if it be qualified by adding ‘provided he does 
not interfere with the same freedom on the part of others.’ While the idea is not 
always, not often enough, expressed in words, the basic freedom is that of freedom 
of mind and of whatever degree of freedom of action and experience is necessary 
to produce freedom of intelligence. . . .” 


“The fundamental beliefs and practices of democracy are now challenged as 
they never have been before. In some nations they are more than challenged. They 
are ruthlessly and systematically destroyed. Everywhere there are waves of criti- 
cism and doubt as to whether democracy can meet pressing problems of order and 
security. The causes for the destruction of political democracy in countries where 
it was nominally established are complex. But of one thing I think we may be sure. 
Wherever it has fallen it was too exclusively political in nature. It had not become 
part of the bone and blood of the people in daily conduct of its life. Democratic 
forms were limited in Parliament, elections and combats between parties. What is 
happening proves conclusively, I think, that unless democratic habits of thought 
and action are part of the fiber of a people, political democracy is insecure. It can 
not stand in isolation. It must be buttressed by the presence of democratic methods 
in all social relationships. The relations that exist in educational institutions are 
second only in importance in this respect to those which exist in industry and 
business, perhaps not even to them.’ 


* John Dewey, “Democracy and Educational Administration.” School and Society. April 3, 
1937. pp. 461, 462. 
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The it.adequacy of viewing democracy in general and freedom of inquiry in 
particular as purely political in nature can be illustrated by the following ex- 
ample: 

“Manassas, Va. Feb. 22. Parents of freshmen at Osburn High School here 
aren't sure, but some of them don’t think they like it. 

On February 8 their children were given a psychological personality analysis 
test at the school. 

There were about 140 questions to which pupils answered ‘Yes,’ ‘No,’ or ‘?’ 
Questions covered the child’s social, health and emotional adjustment. 

According to some parents, their children were asked to say whether they were 
proud of their father’s job and which parent they preferred, among other questions. 

The reaction of Col. Everett L. Rice of Manassas, a retired Army officer, was 
typical of that expressed by some parents. He called the test ‘a flagrant invasion of 
family business.’ 

Mrs. L. G. Bourne of Manassas asked: ‘What is this test and why do they give 
it to our children? What is the test for, and why won’t the school people show it 
to the parents?’ 

School officials explained that the tests are not shown to parents because the 
information is considered confidential between students and teachers. 

Parents said the issue probably will be raised at the next meeting of the county 
school board on March 7.” '° 


Cultural relations are not limited to political type. Likewise restraint on the 
freedom of inquiry is by no means confined to political infringement. For ex- 
ample, it is notoriously true that economic pressures in most cases do more harm 
to our objective inquiry than political pressure. Consequently inquiry will not 
necessarily be free even though there is no conspicuous political interference. 
Furthermore, the conception freedom itself should not be interpreted as mere lack 
of external pressure. Inquiry is not free when the inquirer is limited in his outlook 
and has a narrow point of view, even though superficially he feels no external 
pressure at all. And what is even worse, his own prejudices can distort his inquiry 
without in the slightest disturbing his conscience. Compared to a physical block a 
mental block is by far more dangerous to the freedom of inquiry because the 
harm done by the former can easily be exposed and combatted, whereas the harm 
done by the latter goes much deeper in affecting the inquirer’s mentality. It is in 
this connection that cultural relationism again can help both in diagnosis and 
prognosis. 

Cultural relationism in diagnosing the bias of our inquiry not only points 
out the external limitation but also analyzes ruthlessly and relentlessly the internal 
onesidedness of the fundamental presuppositions as well as the logic of the inquiry 
concerned. We can take the prevalent psychiatric research and legal inquiry as 
illustrative cases. 


Psychiatry, especially of the Freudian school, as theory and practice, repre- 
sents largely a leisure class mentality. Its long sitting procedure, combined with 
fantastic expenses, naturally limited the contacts of psychiatrists to a highly 
selected group in our society. Inevitably the theory and logic as formulated on 
the basis of such empirical data can be nothing but a one-sided view. It is in this 


* The Washington Post, Washington, D. C., Feb. 23, 1951. Front page. 
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context that we can understand why the Freudian school limited our frustration 
largely to our unsatisfied sexual urges and interpreted libido essentially as a sexual 
drive. If we realize that there are masses of people whose sexual frustration is 
largely an effect instead of the cause of their other frustration, and if our cultural 
conditions will allow psychiatrists to have a wider contact with different levels 
of people, then and only then shall we have a real ‘scientific’ psychiatry. 


The same thing can be said about our legal inquiry. As a democratic culture, 
we have long been proud of our ‘justice for all’ judicial system. We think that 
our legal inquiry is impartial. Superficially it is so. However, if we remind our- 
selves of the quasi-robbery system of employing private attorneys, which is 
nothing but a system of sanctioned black- mailing, we certainly have no reason to 
be complacent about the whole situation. Wiicianidies individual cases attest to 
integrity, honesty and even humanitarian tendencies. Compared to the innumer- 
able cases of injustice, however, they are pebbles on the seashore. This is not due 
to any individual’s intention or bad conscience, but to our self- contradictory 
cultural make- -up. To be sure, the bond or bail system is to some extent a safety 
valve for justice. But how many injustices can be done just because some people 
cannot afford to pay the small amount of bail, to say nothing of engaging an 
influential lawyer. The same is true of the system of fines as a “punishment. Tt is 
conceivable that because of the existence of this outlet, some people can look at 
the system as an opportunity for an investment. As long as the net profit exceeds 
the amount of fine, our law justifies injustices. Under cross examination, our much 
claimed freedom of inquiry in legal situations certainly has many loopholes which 
would never be detected until and unless we make use of the analytic technique 
as implied in cultural relationism. 


Needless to say the above cultural analysis is very crude, on the one hand, 
and sian with a strong Marxist slant on the other. There could be im- 
provement on both accounts. The main purpose is to show how cultural rela- 
tionism both as a theory and as a technique can help us not only to analyze the 
external conditions of freedom of inquiry, but also the internal logical structure 
of an inquiry which warrants its genuine freedom through a constant awareness 


of its own cultura! context. 


In a sense Lynd’s famous question, “Knowledge for what?” can be very 
easily answered— Know ledge is for the solution of all kinds of human problems. 
But since human problems vary, it is neither necessary nor possible to name a few 
of them as the human problems with human values. The crucial question here is 
rather whether our solution can be a genuine solution and the answer to this 
question in turn depends on whether our inquiry is really an objective inquiry 
instead of an intentional distortion or unconscious bias. Since knowledge is the 
only way through which men can master their own destiny, freedom of i inquiry 
can be considered as a value standard or standard value to measure the potentiality 
of a cultural pattern. Cultural relationism, with its ys sine. discipline as em- 
bodied in the case of the sociology of knowledge has placed in our hands for the 
first time in human history an important testing “tool—to test whether all the other 
tools and machines used by men are efficient enough to cope with the existent 
problems. (Continued on page 32.) 
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ASPECTS OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


BY KENNETH WINETROUT 


WE WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION can usually justify to the 
satisfaction of ourselves why we must have academic freedom. In a vague sort of 
way we know that our convictions on this score have a genuine basis. The ques- 
tion which bothers some of us is: How well are we able to justify and explain 
academic freedom to those outside our profession? Within the profession we are 
talking with persons who have somewhat the same background, we are talking 
with persons whose convictions may well approximate our own. Again, how 
convincing are we to the outsider? 


Most articles on academic freedom appear in scholarly magazines, in the 
professional magazines. They are more often than not written in response to a 
particular action: the dismissal of a professor, an investigation by a legislative 
committee, an attack upon some liberal member of a faculty. All too often the 
way professors talk and write in these situations leaves the impression w ith out- 
siders that all these professors are trying to do is to save their own skins. All this 
hullabaloo about academic freedom sounds like public relations releases from a 
protective association or a self-admiration society. 


The reasons for academic freedom may be stated rather simply. The purpose 
of this paper is to explore some of these reasons in a simple manner. In this day of 
hysteria, with thought-control more imminent than we should like to admit, it 
is necessary that we try to clarify our thinking on academic freedom. A country 
in which there is serious curtailment of academic freedom may assume economic 
leadership in the world, military leadership, but such a country can not assume 
the moral leadership of the world, and certainly does not deserve that leadership. 


The issue of academic freedom rarely comes to a head over whether so- 
and-so’s footnote to a line in Milton is more accurate than another’s footnote. 
Unless it so happens that so-and-so belongs prominently to a certain political 
party or a literary cult which is suspect. Academic freedom, in short, is not an 
academic problem at all. It deals with issues which involve the use of social or 
economic or political power. It occurs when we arrive at a crisis; when there is 
something to be said on both sides (or ten sides); and when there is at least one 
person on each side who may say something which will seriously weaken the 
other side. We have a crisis, an impasse; things aren’t going right. There is fear 
that prestige and power may go to the other side. 


When we come to a situation in which things aren’t working out, the side in 
power can, since conditions are not impossible for them, declare that things are 
good enough and forbid discussion of the issue. Under this scheme, conditions 


KENNETH WINETROUT is Director of the Graduate Division, American International 
College, Springfield, Massachusetts. Recently, he was elected President of the Adult Education 
Association of Massachusetts. 
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are likely to get worse. The door has been closed against any meeting of minds to 
effect a solution, a compromise. Sooner or later the ill-will, the worsening of 
social conditions will reach a breaking off point. 


When we are faced with a crisis we have in essence two outs: force and dis- 
cussion. If there is no opportunity to discuss an issue, to bring different approaches 
to bear upon it, we can be reasonably sure that force will be used. The opposition 
since it cannot make itself heard must resort to force. The result: some kind of a 
quarrel from a fistfight with the contestants shouting obscene insults at each other 
to a revolution with the contestants claiming God and righteousness for their side. 


The road to violence and revolution is paved with failures to talk things over. 
We need the fullest and freest possible discussion of crucial social problems to 
insure their progressive solution. Deny solution by means of orderly discussion; 
and you perpetuate the crisis, which in nine cases out of ten means the situation 
gets more and more grievous, demanding more and more radical means to bring 
about an adjustment. 


If too many children are becoming delinquent, you better talk about it if 
you want a lower rate of delinquency. If too many persons are dying of malaria, 
you better feel free to look for new methods to arrest the incidence of malaria. 
If too many persons are unemployed, you better talk over the economic system. 


Civilization has been around long enough and we have enough records to 
make it pretty clear that mankind doesn’t know what it means to be without some 
crisis. These same records would seem to indicate that we rarely solve our prob- 
lems by resorting to something ready-made from the past. Academic freedom 
means we can look for solutions ourselves and do not have to accept the answers 
the past has handed down to us. 


That we are going to look for solutions on our own suggests another reason 
for academic freedom. Our present way of viewing truth is basic in this respect. 
We have come to consider truth relative, approximate, changing. The truth we 
have is not final. We expect to qualify and refine—perhaps utterly do away with— 
our present truths. Again our historical records would seem to indicate that we 
progressed by operating on the basis that old truths may prove quite inadequate. 
So we invent, discover, propose new truths. 


If truth were final, we should have little reason to study, to experiment. We 
should need only proponents and exponents and commentators. Discovers simply 
would not be around. Which is to say that at any one time, we should have avail- 
able only that material which had come down to us. Let us rest our oars here in 
the placid lake of absolute truth. 


We have new problems, which require new answers. Remember the old 
quips: burn all the books, for wisdom is in the Koran, in Plato, or in Omar. It 
just so happens that we need a lot of new answers, and you can’t find them in 
Mohammed or Plato or anywhere else. We have to find them ourselves, and in 
order to find them we are going to have to alter or ignore or abolish some things 
which were once held to be the truth. We have laboratories precisely because 
truth is not final and absolute, because we may discover something new. 
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Since truth is this way, since progress comes about in this way, we must be 
free to explore, discuss, and bring into the market place new ideas. 


The nature of truth is such that we need academic freedom. Likewise the 
kind of a world we live in demands academic freedom. It is a complex variegated 
world with many culture patterns. About the only way we can achieve working 
relations with ways of living different from our own is by talking about them. As 
our concept of truth possesses less finality than it once did, so our ideas of what 
constitutes a good economic system possesses less finality. No longer can we rest 
content that our way of doing things is the only way. 


When we are dogmatic and cocksure that we have hit upon the right and 
only way to peace and abundance, then a denial of academic freedom is sound. 
The anthropologists have given us a new view of culture: cultural relativism. If 
their studies are significant, we can scarcely take the position that our way of life 
is appropriate for all peoples. Nor dare we be over confident that our cultural 
pattern will continue unchanged. 


Since totalitarian conquest of the whole world is hard to conceive, since it is 
difficult to imagine one religion or one government or one economic organiza- 
tion dominating the whole world, we must be prepared to discuss other patterns 
of living. A surer way to peace and well-being than conquest and domination is 
a free discussion of these differing patterns. While the world may grow morc 
homogeneous, it is hard to foresee a monolithic culture extending from pole to 
pole. 


Democracy can only operate in a context of academic freedom. Democracy 
means historically and functionally that we will look at all sides of a question— 
at least so many sides as possess representatives—and by the process of a free ex- 
change of ideas formulate a decision. It is a group decision by a mutual and sensible 
accommodation to differing points of view. 


If some ideas are taboo, can’t be talked about, then we are prevented from 
incorporating the contributions of certain persons or groups. We are failing to 
make use of our collective intelligence and experience. 


The strength of democracy has lain in the non-conformist, in the dissenter. 
The man who somehow didn’t see the way the majority did. Democracy grows 
and flourished because the unpopular can be heard. We value the contribution of 
the lone wolf. In order to preserve and further this spirit of democracy, we need 
academic freedom. 


It so happens at this time that our theories of learning support the idea of 
academic freedom. The educational process is incomplete without the freedom 
to explore and express. Today we do not pretend that memorization constitutes a 
complete educational experience. Familiarity with ready-made knowledge is not 
enough. We learn when we participate in creating knowledge ourselves. 


There is, of course, rote learning, but it ignores the dynamic character of 
the learning individual. A learning situation, an educational experience, looks 
at the learner as a responsible person. It involves making decisions. “I’m putting 
my money on this or that idea.” As long as there is only one point of view ac- 
ceptable, we are caught in a situation where rote learning is the only outcome. 
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Learning can not take place i in a vacuum, and when all the decisions have 
been made previous to the arrival of the learner we are in a vacuum. The decisions 
have been made without consulting the learner. 


Unfortunately academic freedom has been far too exclusively associated with 
the rights of teachcrs and faculties. If there is anything we of the teaching pro- 
fession must make clear, it is this: academic freedom has more to do with pupils’ 
rights than with teachers’ rights. The reason we have teachers is so that pupils 
may learn. The teacher is an intermediary, not the key figure. 


We have another justification for academic freedom. Let us call it the prac- 
tical justification. We need new ideas to save our disappearing natural resources. 
We need new sources of energy, new substitutes. We can’t wait until we are out 
of coal, out of top soil, before looking into new ideas. It is the old story that we 
can’t have a moratorium on science for ten years until our social sciences catch 
up. If we tried a ten-year moratorium, we might wake up and discover that the 
seven-year locust had “made away with our crops. 


Academic freedom needs no apologists. It is one very important aspect of 
our survival system. Oo 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF CULTURAL RELATIONISM 
(Continued from page 28.) 


There are always some social groups that take advantage of a problem that 
cannot be resolved and thus collect the regular interest from the capital of the 
status quo. We may all belong to one of those groups some day. That is why 
Mannheim bewailed the fact that Marxists have fallen into the same traditional 
pitfall and have turned from a revolutionary into a downright reactionary path. 


“There is a tendency to abide by the particular view that is immediately obtain- 
able, and to prevent the question from being raised as to whether the fact that 
knowledge is bound up with existence is not inherent in the human thought-struc- 
ture as such. In addition to this, the tendency in Marxism to shy away from a gen- 
eral, sociological formulation may frequently be traced to a similar limitation which 
a given point of view imposes on a method of thinking.”"! 


But problems are existential. As existential problems they would press on 
human beings until and unless they are literally solved in w orking and workable 
relations. Those who profit momentarily by sleepi ng through the problem con- 
sciously or unconsciously will be wiped away by the currents of events sooner 
or later. The only alternative is honest inquiry. Through knowledge, we as human 
beings know how to reorient the direction of events. This, as a matter of fact. is 
what Darwin called ‘adjustment’ and ‘adaptation.’ Freedom of inquiry in this 
context is not our free choice, but a natural dictation. Cultural relationism in 
making such freedom of inquiry possible will bring about our cultural recon- 


struction. oO 


* Mannheim, Karl, op. cit., p. 249 
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THE ORIGINS OF THE 
TRANSCENDENTAL REALISM 


BY RICHARD D. MOSIER 


THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN MIND is great because the categories of its thought 
have not yet been frozen by history into the inviolable, nor by partisan interest 
into the untouchable. But it exists at present by means of an unhealthy com- 
promise; it grows by elipsis, and rests at last in hopeless ambiguity. A nation 
ought never forget to develop its own mode of thought, its own world view; and 
it ought never to rest content with the categories of former generations, nor to 
beggar, by virtue of the poverty of its philosophy, from the alien conceptions of 
other nations. Whenever a nation despairs of speaking its own mind, of hearing 
its own voice, of singing of itself, it ceases to exist as a nation, and has given up 
claim to sovereignty over its mind. Every valid criticism of its philosophy should 
therefore be incorporated into its philosophy; and though this will result in shifts 
and contradictions in the development of a native mode of thought, everything 
of necessity takes a dialectic course, and ends by proclaiming what it has denied 
in the beginning. The growth of the mind comes after a long maturing; and the 
future of a nation’s thought must lie in attempts to unify, and hence to purify, its 


own experience. 


Of late pragmatism has brought to a transient unity the disparate tendencies 
to expression which lay in the American mind. The history of American prag- 
matism is instructive because the future of American thought lies in the further 
development of it. Pragmatism began as a revolt from idealism, passed into a 
classical and native instrumentalism, and eventuated in a vigorous and critical 
realism. It set out to convert everything metaphysical and transcendental, as prior 
to inquiry, into a means of forwarding inquiry, every antecedent into a conse- 
quent, all knowledge as prior to inquiry into intelligence as an outcome of i inquiry, 
and hence as the quality of activities called intelligent. It unfolded the instru- 
mental theory of knowledge, and carried to a high point the Baconian conception 
of knowledge as power. But the Baconian knowledge of power destroys itself 
unless it can be counter-balanced by a Platonic knowledge of the good. Between 
these two conceptions of knowledge, by way of balance and synthesis, lies the 
whole future of American thought, and the last remaining destiny of the Ameri- 


can mind. 


RICHARD D. MOSIER, an Assistant Professor of Education at the University of California, 
has contributed articles to earlier issues of EpucationaL TuHeory. The present article is the 
third of a series in which Mr. Mosier analyzes certain historical and contemporary trends in 
the experimentalist philosophy of education and points to what he considers important defects 
and distortions in it. In the last number of EpucationaL Tueory, he discussed the inadequacies 
of the method of experience and the method of reason when either is emphasized at the expense 
of the other, and explained why he believes “philosophy should be set in a new key.” 
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What remains is to continue the great work which pragmatism has so nobly 
done. What remains is to continue the movement begun by pragmatism, by pass- 
ing from the transcendental a priori idealism, which was its starting point, to the 
transcendental a posteriori realism, which is its outcome. While James discovered 
that relations could be experienced, Dewey revealed the pragmatic character of 
universals, and Peirce disclosed their transcendental significance. What thus re- 
mains for a succeeding generation is to show that these relations, though instru- 
mental as means, are transcendental as ends. Thus it would seem that if one comes 
back to Peirce after having gone through the discipline of Dewey’s instrumental- 
ism, the fruit of this venture might retain transcendentalism without the corres- 
ponding traditional idealism, and acquire a realistic metaphysics without losing 
the pragmatic criterion. It would follow, accordingly, that knowledge is instru- 
mental because it is transcendental; and, correspondingly, that it has an in- 
strumental role but a transcendental significance. It would then appear that a 
Baconian knowledge of power need not prove incompatible with a Platonic 
knowledge of the good. 


The transcendental background of the founders of American pragmatism 
ought not to be forgotten; for it provides, though with a certain development 
not in the original philosophies, a corrective and antidote to the many illegitimate 
offspring it has fathered. It ought to be remembered that the attempt, under 
evolutionary influence, to explain mind or reason as an outgrowth of animal 
intelligence was resisted, in its early days, by no less a transcendental idealist than 
John Dewey, who protested that unless we read physical causes in terms of ra- 
tional purpose it wou!d be impossible to incorporate ethical ends into the structure 
of reality.!. But he soon dropped this transcendental protest and followed James 
into a pragmatic interlude which gave up the effort to find an extra-experiential 
support for ethics. James had meantime developed his radical empiricism, and 
the role of thought in human life was more and more driven to be a mere auxiliary 
to the more primitive impulses of willing and feeling. The outcome of this 
naturalization of intelligence was, however, to make mind a mere instrument of 
organic behaviors and to convert ethical conceptions into mere expressions of 
biological interest. Then followed, as an inevitable educational corollary, the 
reduction of knowledge to behavior, of learning to doing, and of morals to mere 
animal interest or dialectic intent. 


In all this, however, pragmatism was the innocent victim of an ineradicable 
cash-valued philosophy of power; for she had succumbed to a pursuit of the 
Baconian knowledge of power, and quite forgot, in her youthful enthusiasm and 
pristine innocence, the Platonic knowledge of the good. But the remedy for this 
transvaluation of all values does not lie in a return to the transcendental idealism 
of older and more stable generations; it lies rather in developing one side of prag- 
matism, its realism, as opposed to the other side, its idealism, while at the same 
time not forgetting that the pragmatic criterion was a special means of relieving 
the tension between them. But the resulting transcendental realism ought to avoid 
the nominalism, the radical empiricism, and the positivism which is implicit in 
the older pragmatism. For while one strand of pragmatism was reducing morals 


*John Dewey, “Ethics and Physical Science,” Andover Review VIII (1887), 573-591; 
cited in H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy, 513. New York, 1946. 
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to animal interest, and producing a cash-valued philosophy of power, another 
strand of American philosophy, the realism of F. E. Abbot and C. S. Peirce, was 
developing i in opposition to it. They saw the drift to “immoralism” and tried to 
deflect it from its course by attacking the nominalism, phenomenalism, and sub- 
jectivism which were implicit i in radical empiricism. Abbot argued that man has 
direct experience of the objectivity of relations, but that the principles of validity 
are not given by the Kantian a priori forms of intuition, but were, on the con- 
trary, the fruits of experience. Meantime, however, Peirce was working out his 
own theory of universals, and developed a kind of Platonic realism, which was 
not without its pragmatic temper, but which stood in contradiction to his grain 


of naturalism.? 


Meantime, however, Peirce’s final opinion, the opinion which is fated ulti- 
mately to be true, seemed an infinite remove from the immediate practical con- 
cerns in which the pragmatists had immersed themselves. Peirce was still too 
much dominated by the Kantian a priori conceptions, while the pragmatists were 
interested in the a posteriori. It never occured to anyone that if you come back 
to the Peircean reality after having gone through the discipline of the pragmatic 
corrective, the resulting realism, while still transcendental, would give grounds 
for the restoration of moral and intellectucal certitude. The great value of Peirce 
lay in his unremitting struggle to resolve the nominalist-realist antinomy, a prob- 
lem which the pragmatists ignored as the scope of their inquiries narrowed to 
immediate practical concerns. Peirce realized, as few in our day do, that the 
nominalist-realist controversy was the most important practical question of the 
day, and that the man who was unconscious of this problem was a man without 
any great intellectual motivation. Hence a problem, which to our cash-valued 
philosophies would not seem important enough to justify soiling one’s hands with 
metaphysical dirt, turns out in our day, as it did in Peirce’s day, to be the most 
important practical problem with which we can concern ourselves. 


“The question whether the genus homo has any existence except as indi- 
viduals, is the question whether there is anything of any more dignity, worth, 
and importance than individual happiness, individual aspirations, and individual 
life,” Peirce wrote. “Whether men really have anything in common so that the 
community is to be considered an end in itself, and if so, what the relative value 
of the two factors is, is the most fundamental practical question in regard to 
every public institution the constitution of which we have it in our power to 
influence.’ 


The issue of nominalism versus realism was one of the main controversies of 
the Metaphysical Club; and its history is instructive because its prominent mem- 
bers generally divided along the lines of nominalism and realism. The radical 
empiricism of Wright and James constantly opposed itself to the transcendental 
realism of Abbot and Peirce, although they had in common the pragmatic temper 
of mind. Dewey, who equally with James had kidnapped the pragmatic criterion, 
went in the direction of James rather than Peirce, and ultimately developed his 


* For an interpretation of Peirce as a transcendental realist, see Thomas A. Gaudge, The 


Thought of C. S. Peirce, Toronto, 1950. 
°C. S. Peirce, “The Works of George Berkeley,” The North American Review, CXIII 


(1871), 449-472; cited in H. W. Schneider, A History of American Philosophy, 519. New 
York, 1946. 
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own brand of pragmatism, that is, experimentalism and instrumentalism. Wright 
and James developed a radical empiricism of extremely nominalistic type, while 
Dewey sought to avoid the extremes of nominalism and realism, increasingly 
ignored the questions which had issued from the discussions of the Metaphysical 
Club, and concentrated on his most original contribution—the instrumental theory 
of knowledge. These developments left Abbot and Peirce as the only expounders 
of realism, while the former wrote little and the latter proved to be too profound 
for the shallow popular doctrines James was preaching, and hence was over- 
shadowed by James in the public eye. The cash-value of James’ ideas appealed 
too passionately to a generation devoted to the Yankee dollar, and hence Peirce, 
strange genius that he was, came to be increasingly neglected. 


Peirce, although he was the father of the pragmatic maxim, was constrained 
by his realistic perspective to introduce a corrective to the overwhelmingly 
cash-valued pragmatism of James. But James was bent upon an overwhelming 
individualism, and subordinated “the conceiving department” of our nature to the 
willing and feeling part. The doctrine represented the individualist’s dominating 
will-to-power, of which the will-to-believe became only a thin and attentuated 
expression. The great issue between the nominalism of James and the realism of 
Peirce came to a head after James’ famous lecture, “Philosophic Conceptions and 
Practical Results,” was delivered in 1897, before the Philosophical Union of the 
University of California. James referred to his own point of view as pragmatism 
and attached it to Peirce’s early criterion. Now, more than ever, Peirce was 
forced to differentiate his own pragmatic realism from the radical empiricism 
which James was preaching. “So then, the writer,” wrote Peirce, “finding his 
bantling ‘pragmatism’ so promoted, feels that it is time to kiss his child good-by 
and relinquish it to its higher destiny; while to serve the precise purpose of ex- 
pressing the original definition, he begs to announce the birth of the word 
‘pragmaticism’ which is ugly enough to be safe from kidnappers.”* 


Having kidnapped the pragmatic criterion, Dewey continued in the prag- 
matic vein, but his philosophy was much less infected by the cash-value standard 
than that of James, because he had concentrated, in his early development, on 
the reformation of logical and ethical theory. The pragmatism of James was soon 
converted into the instrumentalism of Dewey, for the latter saw clearly that 
scientific principles and laws, on the pragmatic criterion, received validity not 
a priori but in consequence of their operative and a posteriori character. In brief, 
Dewey discovered the pragmatic character of universals, but without a corres- 
ponding admission of their transcendental significance, because he was just 
emerging from a background of transcendental or absolute idealism and had no 
desire to reincarnate the absolutes of traditional thought. “All generic scientific 
propositions,” he wrote, “all statements of laws, all equations and formulae, are 
strictly normative in character, having as their sole excuse for being, and their 
sole test of worth, their capacity to regulate descriptions of individual cases. And 
the view that they are shorthand registers, or abstract descriptions, confirms 
instead of refuting this view. Why make a shorthand and unreal statement if it 
does not operate instrumentaliy in first-hand dealings with reality?” 


‘Peirce, Collected Papers, Hartshorne and Weiss, Ed., V, 227. Reprinted by special permis- 
sion of the publisher, Harvard University Press. 
* Dewey, Logical Conditions of a Scientific Treatment of Morality, 13-14. Chicago, 1903. 
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But James had learned the lesson that Peirce was teaching too, and, under 
attack not only from the realists but from the pragmatists as well, he discovered 
the metaphysical dimension of philosophy and the challenge with which ra- 
tionalism confronted his radical empiricism. “The widest postulate of rationality 
is that the world is rationally intelligible throughout, after the pattern of some 
ideal system,” he wrote. “The whole war of philosophies is over that point of 
faith.”® Under the impact of rationalist criticism he was driven even to an admis- 
sion of the fundamental rationalist principle: “The result of thought’s operation 
on the data given to sense is to transform the order in which experience comes 
into an entirely different order, that of the conceived world.”’ Finally, thus forced 
to face the metaphysical problem, he outlined the radical empiricist position: “To 
be radical, an empiricism must neither admit into its constructions any element 
that is not directly experienced, nor exclude from them any element that is 
directly experienced. For such a philosophy, the relations that connect experiences 
must themselves be experienced relations, and any kind of relation experienced 
must be accounted as ‘real’ as anything else in the system.”* 


James discovered that relations could be experienced, but for radical em- 
piricism such relations must be immediately and directly experienced in order to 
be real, and hence for pragmatism there is no past or future except as it enters 
into the present. The immediacy doctrine has required pragmatic naturalism to 
import an alien transcendental spectator into its philosophy, and this deity has 
become a barrier not only to the development of a naturalistic metaphysics but 
to the onward movement of experience itself. Suppose the past, as the doctrine 
requires, be regarded as specious and unreal except as it enters into the present. 
Or suppose, on the other hand, that the future, as the doctrine requires, be re- 
garded as a mere projection, an expectation, out of the present, and like the past 
unreal, unless it figures in present plans and undertakings. We would thus arrive 
at an eternal present, and this godlike and transcendental doctrine has, by the 
strangest coincidence in the history of philosophy, become the basis for the 
naturalistic metaphysics which pragmatism claims as its own. The eternal present 
—the present alone is real—this is the idealist element, in both empirical and 
transcendental form, which remains to be purged from pragmatism. But the cor- 
rective is not to return to the error of the transcendental idealists, which lay, not 
in the belief in an antecedent reality, but in the alleged role which this reality 
could play with respect to the perspectives of present problems and concerns.” 


But Dewey himself was not unaware of this problem, and if his philosophy 
had taken one line of development rather than another, he might have introduced 
more than an implicit solution of it. As it is, his activity principle is a special 
means of relieving the tension between his idealism and realism, which remains 
precariously balanced in the flux between them. “I cannot help feeling that an 
adequate analysis of activity,” Dewey wrote, “would exhibit the world of fact 
and the world of ideas as two correspondent objective statements of the active 
eee (Continued on page 4.) 


* James, Principles of Psychology, Il, 677. New York, 1890. 
Tbid., I, 482. 
* James, Essays in Radical Empiricism, 42. New York, 1910. 


* For this insight, albeit with a difference of emphasis, | am indebted to George Santayana, 
“Dewey’s Naturalistic Metaphysics,” in P. A. Schilpp, The Philosophy of John Dewey, 261. 
Evanston, 1939. 
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THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF ECONOMICS 


BY PROCTER THOMSON 


FLORIAN ZNANIECKI’S ARTICLE in a recent number of this journal (“The Scientific 
Function of Sociology of Education,” August, 1951) raises questions of funda- 
mental importance, and indirectly suggests certain ways in which principles 
derived from economics could contribute to the ‘ ‘sociological” view of education. 
The specific economic implications of Znaniecki’s article deal with “education 
for specialized roles,” i.e., with the role of education in specialization and division 
of labor, but much broader issues are also at stake. 


I. CHANGES IN Economic Factors 


A. Problems of Terminology and Method. 


At least one of the tasks of sociology is the descriptive analysis of social con- 
figurations designated as “institutions” together with the study of the relations 
between different institutions. An institution consists of three elements.’ (1) An 
ideology, or explicit verbal component w hich contains both the philosophy or the 
avowed purposes of the institution, and bodies of know ledge organized more or 
less directly around these purposes, (2) behavior patterns w hich characterize 
people in their role as participants in the institution, and (3) a material component 
made up of tangible assets such as buildings, equipment, etc., and of people in 
their role as material objects. Some institutions exhibit one or more of these ele- 
ments in abbreviated forms, but in the case of education all three components are 
present and fully developed. 


Relations between one institution and the totality of all other institutions or 
relations between any pair of institutions are appropriate subjects for sociological 
analysis. In this instance, the connections between education and a social complex 
which we elect to call the “economic factor” offer a fruitful topic for investiga- 
tion. However, from the sociological point of view accurate and meaningful 
designation of the economic factor in civilization is a task of extreme complexity. 


The study of economics per se consists of the investigation of an aspect of 
social organization, namely the appointment of scarce means among alternative 
ends in such a way as to secure maximum returns under the conditions of the 
time and place. ? Economic analysis as an engine of thought consists in rigorously 


PROCTER THOMSON is an Assistant Professor of Education and of Economics at the 
University of Chicago. He is the co-author of the University of Chicago Round Table course, 
Economics 1N THE Mopern Wor tp, and has contributed articles in the field of educational 


finance. 
*As suggested by Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality, New York: 


Harper and Brothers, 1947, Chap. 17 
?Lionel Robbins, On the Nature and Significance of Economic Science, 2nd. ed., New 


York: Macmillan, 1935. 
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working out the manifold implications of this principle. At least two implications 
of the principle are important, though mostly in a negative sense, for sociological 
analysis. Firstly, economic activity, the apportionment of means among given ends, 
characterizes all forms of human conduct in greater or less degree. The economiz- 
ing or rational phase of action is applicable to political, military and religious 
spheres, perhaps even—in a trivial sense—to artistic and creative endeavor, as well 
as to the behavior of business men (during working hours). Secondly, and of 
transcendent importance, economizing is not an end of activity; it is a procedure 
and method of securing the most of whatever ends are selected. It is consequently 
erroneous to attempt an “economic” explanation of social phenomena on the basis 
of so-called economic objectives. The error lies not in overemphasizing the eco- 
nomic variable, but in considering economic activity as, in any sense, coordinate 
with objectives of social behavior which can serve as (approximate) causal prin- 
ciples. The details of this argument have been extensively developed elsewhere, * 
and cannot further be pursued here. 


A list of so-called economic forces can, nevertheless, be constructed and 
-causal connections between these and other forms of social life investigated. How- 
ever, the resultant scheme of analysis, utilizing the “economic factor” does not, 
in any consistent sense of the word, represent an economic explanation of social 
phenomena; it qualifies, so far as it is valid, as merely another type of sociology. 
If we wish to differentiate the product by special terminology we may employ the 
label “economic sociology,” though even this has misleading implications. 
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What are the constituents of this “economic factor”? Two broad areas ap- 
pear logical candidates for inclusion. (1) The economic organization itself, both 
as function and outcome, is the first major area, including (a) kinds of goods and 
services produced, together with the relative prices of each, (b) the means and 
procedures by which these goods are produced, i.e., the science, technology and 
resources at the disposal of the economy together with the relative prices of 
resources both human and material, (c) the resultant total production or national 
income of the economy, together with the distribution of income among persons, 
classes and regions, (d) rate of growth or progress of the economy. 


An alternative arrangement of the economic organization would stratify it in 
terms of (a) the given material conditions of economic activity, including resources 
(together with the pattern of resource apes and methods of production 
(science and technology), (b) the method of allocating resources, and guiding 
production, including the relative prices of commodities and productive services, 
(c) the outcomes of economic activity, including total production or income, the 
distribution of income, and the division of product between current consumption 
and investment or growth. 


(2) The second broad area encompassed by the “economic factor” in civiliza- 
tion consists of economic institutions or social entities whose immediate function 
is the performance of profit-maximizing activities. Business and professional enter- 
prise assuredly belongs in this category; perhaps the profit-maximizing or at least 
the revenue aspect of political, religious, and social institutions do also; trade 
unions ana government enterprises qualify for honorary membership therein. 


"Frank H. Knight, “Some Notes on the Economic Interpretation of History,” Freedom 
and Reform, New York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
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Explaining social phenomena in terms of economic sociology consists of 
tracing out the relations between one or more of the attributes of the economic 
factor and the social variable under investigation. The causal principles in opera- 
tion and the methodology of the investigation are basically similar for economic 
and for noneconomic factors. For instance, in measuring the effect of family in- 
come on birth rates or in assessing the importance of religious affiliation on birth 
rates, the former being (provisionally) an “economic” cause, the latter (also provi- 
sionally) a noneconomic cause, essentially similar methodological problems are en- 
countered. (As always, the major preliminary obstacle in any such investigation 
is that of removing or allowing for the other things that might also exert causal 
influence on fertility, and child bearing, as either a deliberate process or as a 
biological consequence of other motives.) Also in this particular instance the eco- 
nomic—as income—relation by itself is meaningless and must be supplemented by 
discussion or separate investigation of how and why differences in family income 
affect motives for procreation. (I venture to suggest that most of our chains of 
casuality built upon so-called economic forces as prime movers are nonsensical 
trivial, or meaningless per se, and are only rendered plausible by the inordinate 
popularity of the economic interpretation amongst economically illiterate social 


scientists. ) 


To recapitulate: Firstly, the “economic factor” as interest or motive, cannot 
really be utilized as an explanatory force for social phenomena since it is a proce- 
dure rather than an objective. Secondly, we can categorize a certain area of social 
phenomena as the “economic factor,” but no clear or unambigious selection can be 
made under this head: furthermore, the relations between this and other factors are 
of precisely the same quality as relations between factors not labeled economic. 


B. Major Types of Economic Change 


Utilizing “economic factor’ to designate an area or group of social institutions, 
as enumerated above, and proceeding in full consciousness of the fundamentally 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory nature of this or any system of classifying entities in 
society, we shall attempt briefly to list the major economic changes which have 
had important impact upon education as an institution within the last century, or 


century and a half. 


1. Cumulative increase in total national product—at a rate varying from one- 
half to three per cent per year—as a result of technological change, capital accumu- 
lation and increases in population. (One of the forms of “capital accumulation” 
responsible for this process of growth is enhancement of the productive capacity 
of the human agent via education. Thus, part of the appropriate relationship here 


is dual rather than one sided.) 


2. Increasing disparities between wealth and income (total and per capita) in 
various regions and sub-regions. Although national income rises, it does so at 
widely varying rates in different areas of the same economy with the result that the 


‘For the U. S., with particular reference to the existence of culture islands which are 
responsible for low or zero rate of progress in certain agricultural areas, see Theodore W. 
Schultz, “Reflections on Poverty Within Agriculture,” Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 


LVIII, 1950, pp. 1-15. 
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absolute and proportional differences between rich and poor sectors widen cumu- 
latively.* The same is even more true of the western world as a whole versus unde- 
veloped areas in Asia, Eastern Europe, Africa, and South America. 


3. Alteration in the relative importance of primary products (agricultural 
products and raw materials), secondary products (manufactured commodities), 
and tertiary products (services) under the impact of rising levels of national in- 
come. Through time, the relative importance of agriculture in the national econ- 
omy declines, that of manufacturing first rises abruptly then declines slowly and 
that of services (tertiary industry) rises continuously.* 


4. Alteration in type and character of employments. Two distinctly different 
kinds of economic development are included under this head. (a) The first type 
is the obverse side of the coin of factor (3) and results from changes in the kinds 
of goods produced. For example, alterations in the relative importance of farm 
versus industrial products has transformed the employment pattern of our econ- 
omy from rural-agrarian to urban-industrial within the past century or century 
and a half. (b) The second type has to do with alterations in the relative level of 
skills involved in the productive process as the result of technical changes in meth- 
ods of production. The well known observation that technological progress results 
in the replacement of skilled workers by unskilled laborers would—if it were true 
—exemplify tendencies in operation here. (As it stands, the proposition is largely 
false, but the subject requires further exploration.) 


5. The enormous increase in both the absolute and relative share of the 
national income allocated to government at all levels. In part this is merely a 
special case of item 3 above, since government is a service or tertiary industry the 
products of which are in increasing demand with rising levels of national output. 
But in large part it also represents profound changes in our attitude toward the 
appropriate role of the state in modern society. Many other factors are also 
relevant, but their elucidation would take us too far afield. Associated with this 
are alteration in (a) sources of revenue and (b) objects of public expenditure. 


6. Augmentation of some types of economic stratification together with in- 
crease in some types of economic mobility. The growth of imperfect competition 
in both product and factor markets exemplifies increases in stratification, although 
current folklore vastly overemphasizes the extent of product monopoly and un- 
derates that of monopoly in productive services. On the other hand, growth in 
mobility and fluidity, in the extent to which resources can be transferred from one 
type of use to another, is illustrated by the breakdown of local and regional isola- 
tion due to the growth of transport and communication. (Whether, on balance, 
the stratification or the mobility factors have predominated in the course of eco- 
nomic growth during the past century is material for a separate investigation. The 
fact that regional differences in income and wealth have increased, as noted in item 
2 above, does not by any means constitute proof of the triumph of stratification. 
Though regional differentials—apart from those which are a natural outcome of 
the location of industry—could be obliterated by transfer of human resources out 
of, and transfer of capital into, the low productivity areas, it is possible to argue 

*The relative importance of primary, secondary, and tertiary production in various 
countries at various periods of time has been elaborately investigated in Colin Clark, The Con- 
ditions of Economic Progress, 2nd. ed., London: Macmillan Co., 1951. 
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that even a generous increase in the degree of mobility was insufficient to counter- 
balance the effect of rapid changes in the productivity of especially favored areas.) 


While the list could be elaborated and extended, the factors listed above are 
sufficient to indicate the most important of the analytical problems involved. 


Before continuing, we ought to pay our respects to a few of the spurious 
items occasionally found in enumeration of major economic changes of the past 
century. Heading this list, is the observation that the economy has become more 
unstable, more subject to cyclical fluctuations, partly as a direct result of in- 
dustrialization, and partly for a host of other reasons. The evidence is by no means 
conclusive on this point. It is, to take only one example, by no means obvious that 
an agrarian economy subject to wide fluctuations in yield due to wind, weather, 
and blight exhibits greater stability in any important economic magnitude (such 
as real income per head) than a modern industrial complex subject to the vicis- 
situdes of the business cycle. Another familiar generalization which is also not in 
accord which the facts is the statement that concentration of economic power is 
increasing, that economic inequality is increasing and so forth. If we measure 
concentration by the proportion of national income produced by the monopolized 
sector of the economy no secular upward drift in this magnitude can be discerned 
for the last half century in the U. S.° Experience in other sectors of the Western 
world may yield somewhat different conclusions, but evidence on this problem 


is fragmentary. 


The impact of these various “economic” factors upon the “educational” 
factor could be investigated in a variety of ways, and the same is true of the 
reverse process, the influence of education upon economics, either directly or 
through intermediate institutional complexes. For example, one extremely simple 
question under the former heading would run: What is the impact of rising levels 
of national income upon the demand for education? W ill demand for education 
as a commodity increase less than, equal to, or more than the rate of increase in 
national product? Perhaps the most pressing and crucial of the policy issues which 
education faces today arises from factor (2), the disparity in wealth, income, and 
(of course) taxable capacity between regions, states, and districts. Given a 
federal structure of government with substantial state and local autonomy on the 
one hand, and given the political-ethical ideal of equal opportunity for education 
(and other government services too) on the other hand, wide variations in tax 
capacity create the need for substantial state aid and equalization programs at the 
state level plus federal aid to the states at the national level. While this appears 
initially as a problem in the field of educational finance, a host of political and 
sociological issues are concealed beneath this economic facade. 


Another question of a somewhat different order relates to the effect of 
changing occupational patterns (factor 4 above) upon both content and coverage 
of education. The transformation from an agrarian to an industrial civilization 
(4a) presumably carries in its train immense consequences for the fields of cur- 
riculum and administration, wholly apart from the narrow vocational considera- 
tions that are raised. So also the alteration in relative skills (4b) affects the com- 


*G. Warren Nutter, The Extent of Enterprise Monopoly in the United States: 1899-1939, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 
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parative worthwhileness of professional, scientific and occupational training of 
various kinds. (The spectre of the unemployed intellectual which has troubled 


so many people is one example of this type of problem.)* 


II. Enps anp Means 


As indicated earlier, institutions possess an ideological element which con- 
tains, usually in implied form, some sort of concensus as to purposes or objectives. 
It goes without saying that these purposeful elements, in all their vagueness and 
generality, are subject to continual redefination, shifts of emphasis, etc. partly as 
the result of explicit theorizing by leading participants and partly as a result of 
changes in social climate. An exact statement of this process would take us too 
far afield. Sufficient to note at this point that ideological content of any given 
institution at any given point in time is affected by the general configuration of 
the larger society and also by the historical background together with the, more or 
less, logical development of the ideas internal to that institution. In reference to the 
latter, it would be permissible to trace, say, the development of the philosophy 
of education from Plato to Dewey solely in terms of chains of ideas, and without 
reference to the sociological forces from “outside” which impinged upon the 
formation of those ideas at various periods. But the larger view would examine 
the various philosophies in terms of both internal and external forces. The chief 
pitfall to be avoided in such an examination is the naive assumption that sets of 
ideas existing during given periods of time, because they “reflect” the circum- 
stances of the period, are necessarily correct or valid for the social conditions out 
of which they arose. In the first place, competing and sometimes mutually exclu- 
sive ideologies frequently exist at given points in time and consequently not all 
of these constructions are equally valid in terms of total situation. It is then 
possible to place a narrower interpretation upon the extent to which such 
ideologies are valid or correct in terms of back-ground conditions by relating each 
competing doctrine to an interest group or a segment which is struggling for 
supremacy. But, in the second place, any one-to-one relation between interest 
and doctrine ignores the influence of error in social affairs; it is always possible 
that the ideology is founded on incorrect perception of interests, or on inadequate 
understanding of the best process for implementing interest in the specific 


situation. 


Theorizing, implicit or explicit, regarding ends is essentially the reverse of 
economic activity as such, which accepts ends as given and proceeds to determine 
the apportionment of means according to rational (maximizing) criteria. Never- 
theless there are some technical problems here which can be handled by means of 
analogies drawn from the field of economics. Means end relations are involved, and 
also relations between coordinate ends. 


Logically, any pair of ends can be either independent, competitive or com- 
plementary. Independence implies neutrality; competitiveness implies conflict, 
and complementarity means either that one end is really a means to the other or 
else the attainment of one reinforces and augments the other. (The possibility 


"W. M. Kotschnig, Unemployment in the Learned Professions, Oxford, England: Oxford 
University Press, 1937. 
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that the two are identical, with the similarity disguised by terminological dif- 
ferences must also be considered.) 


A. Education as a Production Good 


Education is a form of capital creation, an act of investment devoted, in the 
first instance, to enchancing the productive capacity of individuals. It does not 
inherently differ from the investment process at large, although, since the assets 
created cannot be directly sold or pledged for a loan, it is extremely difficult to 
borrow liquid capital from a financial institution in order to carry out a deliberate 
program of investment in individual capacity. The sociological implication of this 
point should be discussed more fully, but this can best be done in other con- 
nections. 


B. Education as a Consumption Good 


In addition to its role as an engine of production, education is also a consump- 
tion commodity. Under the heading of “consumption” a great many values, 
meanings, and objects are implied, so much so that it is almost a travesty of its 
spiritual and aesthetic function to designate education as a “commodity.” Under 
this heading three major sub-purposes are implied: Firstly, education is the dis- 
covery and systematic arrangement of the values requisite for social life. Each 
individual discovers a new the ancient truths to which the Group swears allegiance 
and invests this search with his own uniqueness. Secondly, education confers 
knowledge of the material and social universe as an end in and of itself. Thirdly, 
education contains technical information about the characteristics and uses of the 
material attributes of social life so that the individual can choose the objects of his 
consumption and the forms of his activity in such a way as to maximize his attain- 
ment of the particular combination of values, both ultimate and intermediate, to 


which he subscribes. 


C. Production Versus Consumption 


The two purposes of education hitherto considered, production and consump- 
tion, both conflict with and reinforce one another. As ends the relation is mainly 
one of complementarity and mutual reinforcement.* For instance wide under- 
standing of life and command of both technical and cultural knowledge in a 
variety of fields carries an inestimable advantage in the pursuit of specialized forms 
of economic activity. Furthermore, a wide general education prevents pre- 
mature specialization; knowledge of requirements and potentialities in several dif- 
ferent areas is necessary in order to select the particular kind of productive 
activity in which the individual can make his maximum contribution. Finally, 
general understanding of the life process is more meaningful after one has selected 
a point of view, a speciality, from which to assess the world. 


From the point of view of means, the relation is almost entirely one of con- 
flict and arises out of the scarcity of materials and resources at the individual’s dis- 
posal to be devoted to the acquisition of productive skills on the one hand versus 


* Harvard Committee on the Objectives of a General Education, General Education in a 
Free Society, Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948; pp. 51 ff. 
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culture and understanding of life on the other. By all odds, the most severely 
limited resource at the individual’s command is that of time: The tragic shortness 
of human life prohibits the maximum achievement of both objectives simultaneous- 
ly. The individual must choose between enhancing his capacity for enjoyment 
and enlarging his means to satisfy that capacity. He must, however, choose 
relatively rather than absolutely—that is to say he must decide how much of the 
consumption aspects of education he will exchange for a little more or a little 
less of the production aspects. In technical economic terms this is governed by the 
terms of trade—both objective and subjective—between these two purposes. 


D. Continuity and Change 


We turn now to discussion of very different kinds of objectives from those 
considered above. It is indisputably obvious and inherent in the nature of social 
life that formal education should be an instrument for continuity. Professor 
Znaniecki’s article was mainly devoted to consideration of the various facets of this 
objective, and much of it tended to focus on the ceremonial and quasi-religious 
nature of the continuity process. The chief point which calls for comment here 
is that formal schooling possesses and is expected to exercise another function 
which, in part, conflicts with its guardianship of traditional verities: Education is 
an engine of social change. It is the one of the mechanisms through which society 
effects (orderly) reorganization of its own structure. 


In contrast to the case of production versus consumption, the relation of ends 
here is mainly competitive. Although change which proceeds by orderly and, 
so far as possible, rational development of the potentialities of the existing situa- 
tion has its own type of continuity, there are real differences between the two 
objectives which no amount of verbal legerdemain can argue away. Given this 
situation, a major philosophical problem 1s that of determining the appropriate 
combination of continuity and change, involving the “terms of trade” between 
these divergent purposes, while one of the important tasks of the sociology of 
education is to examine analytically the manner in which these objectives are 
actually pursued in combination under various conditions. 


A sociologically correct view of education in its role as an engine of social 
change would also want to inquire into the extent to which the school, as institu- 
tion, possessed freedom of maneuver to choose—if this term is not too anthrop- 
omorphic—the direction and pace of the changes that are to be inaugurated. 
Furthermore, the additional question would then be raised: What is the maximum 
independent impact which the school could exert upon the larger society? Even 
under exceptionally favorable conditions the degree of freedom possessed by the 
school system as to choice of objectives plus the degree of impact upon the 
society at large would be relatively limited. Nevertheless close study of the con- 
ditions under which these limited freedoms can be exercised and of the interplay 
between the transmission and the transmutation functions of education is a vital 
area of sociological investigation. 


Also included in this picture should be detailed formulation of the objective- 
seeking process as a political problem. That is who (or what groups) selects the 
objectives for change, how is their program to be implemented, upon what 
segments will its impact be felt, and—finally and most importantly—what will be 
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the structure of delegated political power through which all this will be effected 
at the operational level? (A democractic society “governs itself,” in part, through 
delegated political power. Proposals for social change based, let us say, on new 
discoveries in the social sciences, which seek to enlist the collective will through 
the political process must ultimately answer the question: “Is this the type and 
degree of power which is appropriate for delegation?” An affirmative answer must 
be based on something more tangible than the pious reflection that the powers of 
elected representatives are bound to be utilized wisely, honestly, and efficiently 
since both the body politic and the centers of administrative authority participate 
in the formation of the social consensus. ) oO 


ORIGINS OF TRANSCENDENTAL REALISM 
(Continued from page 37.) 


process itself—correspondent because each has a work to do, in the doing of 
which it needs to be helped out by the other. The active process itself transcends 
any possible objective statement (whether in terms of fact or ideas) simply for 
the reason that these objective statements are ultimately incidental to its own 
ongoing—are for the sake of it. It is this transcendence of any objectified form, 
whether perceptual or conceptual, that seems to me to give the clue to freedom, 
spontaneity, etc.; and to make it unnecessary to have recourse to such a hyposta- 
tizing of chance as Peirce seems to me to indulge in. I always feel as if he were 
engaging (as respects his ‘chance’) in just the same sort of conceptual construc- 
tion he is protesting against. I must say, however, that I can see how far I have 
moved along when I find how much I get out of Peirce this year, and how easily 
I understand him, when a few years ago he was mostly a sealed book to me.”?° 


The discovery of the transcendental character of the active process could 
only have come out of Dewey’s well-known background of Hegelian or absolute 
idealism. But his subsequent development toward empiricism ultimately came in 
conflict with his naturalism, and brought to a premature and untimely death his 
implicit realism. Hence the final issue in the development of American pragma- 
tism is whether it is to rest at last in its cold, cash-valued, utilitarian standard, or 
whether it is to give a transcendental embodiment to the inherent realism it sus- 
tains. And this indeed is the final issue of American life, for absolute claims of 
allegiance cannot be supported by relative and shifting moralities; nor can loyalty 
of the sort that history demands find a safe refuge in a cash-valued mind or heart. 
“To reduce truth to expediency, ” Royce had protested to the pragmatists, “is to 
go about crying cash, cash, in a realm where there is no cash of the sort that 
loyalty demands, that every scientific inquiry presupposes, and that only the 
unity of experience of the many in one furnishes.”*' Thus, the final issue of Amer- 
ican life lies between the Baconian knowledge of power and the Platonic knowl- 
edge of the good. Between these two conceptions, by way of balance and syn- 
thesis, lies the whole future of American thought, and the last remaining destiny 
of the American mind. oO 

* Perry, Thought and Character of William James, Il, 522-523. Boston, 1935. Reprinted 


by special permission of the publisher, Harvard University Press. 
* Royce, Phil. of Loyalty, 346-347. New York, 1908. 
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THE “ONTOLOGY” 
OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


BY FRANK C. WEGENER 


ONE OF THE LATEST TEXTS IN EDUCATIONAI. PHILOSOPHY COMES from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Theodore Brameld, of New York University, entitled, Patterns of Educa- 
tional Philosophy.' In this writing Professor Brameld has evaluated critically the 


philosophies of Progressivism, Essentialism, and Perennialism; he has also formu- 
lated an extensive educational philosophy termed “Reconstructionism.” Already 
the book has stimulated considerable fecling and argumentation and promises to 
be of singular importance because of its pronounced stand on very critical issues. 


One of the most significant chapters of the text entitled, “Reconstructionist 
Beliefs About Reality,” provides the main focus for this paper. For the most part 
Dr. Brameld deals with beliefs which he prefers to label as “ontological.” Since 
educational philosophers should endeavor to understand, interpret, and evaluate 
the fundamental beliefs of Reconstructionism, they are invited to share in the 
analysis of these ontological beliefs. 


My own examination of the ontological beliefs of Reconstructionism leads 
me to characterize the philosophy as eclectic with a composite of beliefs derived 
from Progressivism, Social Realism, Scientism, Economic Determinism, Dialectical 
Materialism, and Social Behaviorism. 


(1) Reconstructionism is eclectic because it is composed of beliefs derived 
from diverse sources, and because the very diversity of these sources as compiled 
do not possess the integrated compactness of a more mature, systematic philoso- 
phy. Dr. Brameld readily admits the eclectic stage of his present Reconstructionist 
philosophy. 


(2) It is a form of Social Realism because of the emphatic beliefs asserted in 
respect to the realities of human relationships, experiences, and social conflicts. 


(3) It is Progressivist because of its admitted genesis and its asserted beliefs 
in experience and nature as defined by John Dewey’s Instrumentalism and Nat- 
uralism. 


(4) It represents a form of Scientism? because of its exclusive preference 


FRANK C. WEGENER, a Professor of History and Philosophy of Education at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, is author of Tue Beviers or LeapeRs IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 
(Unpublished Dissertation). He says about his article, “It represents the considered evaluations 
which I have arrived at over a period of time and not a hasty attack upon Dr. Brameld’s 
philosophy.” 


*Brameld, Theodore, Patterns of Educational Philosophy. New York: World Book 
Co., 1950. 

* The implied criticism of my paper is not directed at science qua science, but toward a 
“scientism” which denotes a devotion to scientific empiricism or a type of positivism in respect 
to philosophical problems. 
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for the methods and products of science and scientific method and the apparent 
disdain for the transcendental and metaphysical speculations of traditional phi- 
losophy. 

(5) Dr. Brameld’s constant insistence upon the economic base as the root of 
virtually all social ills places Reconstructionism definitely within the tenets of 
Economic Determinism. 


(6) The reiterated ontological beliefs in the reality of history, in the 
dialectics of the class struggle, in the decadence of the inherited economic system, 
in the precedence of material forces over the intellectual forces of mankind 
logically and temporally, in the aversion to many elements of the Great Tradition 
in the West--all of these beliefs indicate that there are substantial elements of 
agreement between Reconstructionism and the doctrine of Dialectical Materialism 
as developed from the original contributions of Karl Marx and Frederick Engels 


of the 19th Century. 


(7) Reconstructionism admittedly is devoted to the doctrine of Social Be- 
haviorism in the sense that it believes that the existent patterns of human belief 
and action are determined by the conditioning processes implicit in the institu- 
tional interactions of any given culture or society; in short, man’s thought is 
determined by the institutions of his particular culture—he cannot transcend them 


by his intellectual powers. 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM AS AN OFFSPRING OF PROGRESSIVISM 


There seems to be no doubt that Reconstructionism is in effect an offspring 
of Progressivism. Professor Richard D. Mosier, of the University of California, 
in his timely and penetrating article, “The Prospects of Reconstructionism,” 
provides the key to this puzzling relationship: 

“Reconstructionism proposes to characterize Progressivism as an educational philos- 
ophy of cultural transition and in this guise to represent itself as the philosophy of 
the future. Reconstructionism is, however, not a new philosophy, but a variety of 
Progressivist self-criticism in which an imaginative and Utopian future state of 
affairs is taken as the criterion for evaluating both Progressivism and its chief 
rivals, Essentialism and Perennialism.” * 


My own evaluation of Brameld’s Reconstructionism coincides remarkably 
with the characterizations which Professor Mosier has made. As an eclectic phi- 
losophy, this “new philosophy” makes some explicit deviations from the older 
philosophy as stated by John Dewey and his followers, yet the underlying kin- 
ship of the two philosophies i is unmistakable. Again | cite Professor Mosier who 
puts the matter so succinctly: 


“The Reconstructionist is therefore an illegitimate child of the Progressivist parent, 
and chafes at his own misunderstandings of the intentions of his father, without 
being able to detach himself theoretically from dependence upon his parent. But the 
positivism of the parent prevents him from the charge that he has compromised 
some part of his original purpose.” * 

* Mosier, Richard D., “The Prospects of Reconstructionism,” School and Society, (April 


28, 1951), pp. 257-58. 
‘Ibid. p- 259. 
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This very point is well illustrated by the fact that both philosophies, Pro- 
gressivism and Reconstructionism, are agreed that education should revolve about 
reconstructions of the individual and of society itself, but Dr. Brameld i is at odds 
with the Progressivist who believes only in the ‘ ‘planning society” and not the 
“planned society” which he favors. Reconstructionism has decided on definite 
social and educational goals which are not predetermined in the earlier Progressiv- 
ism; the ontological beliefs of the Reconstructionist, on the other hand, and the 
social and educational goals are definitely stated. 


Dr. Brameld is frank to admit the similarities and differences between the 
two philosophies. He clearly asserts that he accepts a number of “the Progressiv- 
ist’s most cherished beliefs” in the realm of ontology. He lauds Dewey’s con- 
ception of “experience and nature” and refers to one of his greatest works by that 
name. However, the differences are expressed in the realm of social belief and 
social action where Brameld prefers the advantages of added doctrines of historic 
materialism and related concepts. 


In keeping with Instrumentalistic “war cries” of the past few decades he 
asserts Reconstructionism’s “hostility” to the other-worldly philosophies. Since 
most of the followers of modern Pragmatism have turned their backs upon tra- 
ditional metaphysics as a vain and futile pursuit, it is significant that the Recon- 
structionist draws the line of demarcation sharply between the legitimate, nat- 
uralistic field of scientific truth, and the apparently unimportant realm of belief 
of anything which transcends these limited boundaries. There is not even the 

“will to believe” or the “cash-value theory” of that early Pragmatist and Realist, 
William James, in defense of those moral and religious beliefs transcending scien- 
tific resolution. 


Dr. Brameld is obviously disappointed with the Progressivist’s failure to 
face the realities of the social or class struggle and to establish a blue-printed 
program. He acknowledges the existence of the lack of direction in Progressive 
thought, and interprets this oft repeated criticism to mean the lack of social goals 
of definite determination. It is further pointed out that Progressivism has made 
insufficient and inadequate analyses of “class struggles”—a subject that is indeed 
close to the heart of the Reconstructionist. 


Thus we are able to detect several ways in which the Reconstructionist has 
deviated from the Progressivist parent: 


(1) Allegedly Progressivism is wedded to the individualistic emphasis instead 
of a fully accepted socialization. Reconstructionism becomes impatient with the 
vacillating and indefinite stand which Progressivism takes on such issues as private 
enterprise versus social enterprise, local authority versus Federal authority, na- 
tional rights versus international rights. Reconstructionism has made its decision 
on each of these issues for social enterprise, for Federal authority, for interna- 
tional rights, and by and large, for the collectivist emphasis as opposed to the 
individualistic conception of responsibility. 


(2) Dr. Brameld is apparently convinced that an institutional revolution is 
necessary—the traditional institutions typical of our inherited economic structure 
and the related individual responsibility concept must go. John Dewey and his 
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followers are firmly criticized because they have not discovered and accepted the 
fact that certain elements of Dialectical Materialism might strengthen their me- 
thodology, particularly the philosophy of the “economic conflict” and the “class 


struggle.” 


(3) Reconstructionism, as we have observed, stands for the “planned so- 
ciety” as opposed to the Progressive concept of the “planning society.” Accord- 
ingly, the Pragmatic school should formulate definite goals for education; these 
goals should involve a socio-economic revolution to sweep away our decadent 
economic system; the class struggle must be won by the leadership of education. 


As Dr. Richard Mosier has so eloquently indicated—that Reconstructionism 
is surely the impatient offspring of Progressivism that “chafes at his own mis- 
understandings of the intentions of his father.’””* Is it not evident that fixed goals 
are unavoidably inconsistent and thoroughly incompatible with the basic phi- 
losophy of the Instrumentalism of John Dewey? It should be evident that Dewey’s 
philosophy is a constant polemic against any kind of fixed goals, even fixed social 


goals. 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM AND Economic DETERMINISM 


Ontologically this philosophy of “Cultural Renascence” is definitely com- 
mitted to the doctrine of Economic Determinism. All through the text we find 
expansion of the theory which holds that the economic system is the root of all 
of our troubles. Here is the persistent doctrine of Economic Determinism which 
is only a variant of Dialectical Materialism. Reconstructionism becomes then at 
base one form of Social Realism which according to Dr. Brameld’s philosophy 
believes fundamentally in the reality of human experience; in turn this reality is 
actually the continuum of history in terms of class struggle; this struggle is best 
understood in terms of the economic conflict. Repeatedly Dr. Brameld weaves 
these related doctrines of economic conflict, historic materialism, and class strug- 
gle into the warp and woof of the ontological pattern of his philosophy. The 
particular chapter containing his ontological beliefs is studded with terse captions 
such as the following: “cultural determinants,” “group conflicts,” “intercultural 
conflicts,” “socio-economic conflicts,” “group allegiances,” “group conditioners,” 
“economic forces in crisis,” “economic causes of group status,” “history as reali- 
ty,” “social struggle in history,” “history as future,’ which indicate with a 
deadly repetition the theory that man’s troubles are rooted in economics generally 
—and that our Western ideological troub'<s are specifically derived from our 
inherited socio-economic system! Anyone who is at all familiar with the literature 
of Socialism and Marxian dialectics recognizes the terminology of economic 
determinism.® Therefore, to say that the dominant belief of Reconstructionism is 
that of Economic Determinism is to state its most significant feature. 


* Op. Cit., pp. 257-258. 

* There is of course a necessary distinction between the doctrines of economic determinism 
and dialectical materialism. Dialectical materialists often criticize doctrines designated as eco- 
nomic determinism on the ground that they are too narrow and assert only a one-way causal 
influence, whereas, causal influence, they hold, proceeds both ways. See: 

Somerville, J. McPherson, “Economic Determinism,” Dictionary of Philosophy, Dagobert 
Runes, Editor. New York: Philosophical Library. 1942. p. 87. 
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RECONSTRUCTIONISM AND DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


One of the most crucial questions we can raise in reference to Reconstruc- 
tionism is, “What is the relationship of Reconstructionism and Dialectical Ma- 
terialism?” Despite the fact that Dr. Brameld does not commit himself one 
hundred per cent to the doctrine of Dialectical Materialism, it can be demon- 
strated that there is a remarkable similarity between certain emphasized con- 
victions of Reconstructionism and some of the essential beliefs associated with the 
Dialectical Materialism derived historically from Marx and Engels. Let us examine 
a few of these similarities point by point. 


DIALECTICAL MATERIALISM 


The philosophy of Dialectical Materialism is too long and complex to be 
stated here in one or two well chosen sentences. However, a pertinent quotation 
may serve to recall the essential context of this philosophy: 


“The social theory, termed historical materialism, represents the application of the 
general principles of materialistic dialectics to human society, by which they were 
first suggested. The fundamental changes and stages which society has —_ 
through in the course of its complex evolution are traced primarily to the influence 
of changes taking place in its economic base. . . . Growing out of this base is a 
social superstructure of laws, governments, arts, sciences, religions, philosophies and 
the like. The view taken is that society evolved as it did primarily because funda- 
mental changes in the economic base resulting from conflicts of interest in respect 
to productive forces, and involving radical changes in economic relations, have 
compelled accommodating changes in the social structure.” * 


Here in this compact paragraph we find the very thesis which Dr. Brameld 
has expanded within the context of his own philosophy. In fact as one studies the 
full context of Dialectical Materialism with references to historical change, 
conflicting forces, reality of history, man’s intelligence, social value, aesthetics, 
and logic or dialectic, one finds a remarkable similarity within the text of Re- 
constructionism. 


Reconstructionism’s emphasis is remarkably similar. Professor Brameld does 
not specifically use the term ‘materialistic’ in describing his ontology, but he 
does follow out the remainder of the above definition almost concept for concept. 
Both philosophies emphasize material or naturalistic evolution and neglect to say 
much about man’s intellectual, moral, and spiritual evolution. Both assume a 
“hostility” toward supernatural or transcendental sources and both assert the 


priority of matter to mind. 


Time does not permit an extensive comparison of the two schools. However, 
some of the significant similarities are as follows: 


(1) Both views emphasize the rejection of the supernatural and the trans- 
cendental. 


(2) Both philosophies lean heavily upon truth as revealed through science 
or scientific method; little credence is allowed to the transcendental dialectics or 


logic of traditional philosophies or metaphysics. 


[bid., pp. 79-80. 
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(3) Both stress the belief that mind is an outgrowth of the social process; 
in short, matter is prior to mind both temporally and logically.* This belief is 
crucial when it comes to a comparison of the rival ideologies of East and West, 
the sphere of Soviet Communism and the Sphere of Democracy. This simple 
belief has tremendous ramifications when one considers that under Marxian theory 
man is largely the product of his socio-economic matrix; more specifically inter- 
preted, democratic man is bound to be decadent and corrupt for his behavior 
patterns are determined by the institutions of his capitalistic economic order. 
Consequently according to this doctrine man cannot achieve liberation until the 
last vestiges of such an economic system have been eliminated. Dr. Brameld does 
not deny this line of reasoning, but he reiterates it. Repeatedly he states the con- 
viction that the sources of our social struggles and our difficulties in respect to 
war are to be found precisely within our inherited, traditional, economic system. 
As we shall see, when we examine Brameld’s belief in Cultural Behaviorism, he 
agrees that the material forces of the class struggle and that economic conflict 
both logically and temporally precede mind. Here ‘then is an extremely significant 
similarity of belief and emphasis between the two schools of thought. 


(4) Both philosophies stress the significance and reality of history. The 
philosophical dictionary reminds us that: 
“The dialectical method means basically that all things must be investigated in 
terms of their histories; the important consideration is not the state in which the 
object appears at the moment, but the rate, direction and probable outcome of the 
changes which are taking place as a result of the conflict of forces, internal and 
external.’”? 


As we all know Dialectical Materialism places great faith in the reality of 
history as the story of class conflict and class struggle—largely an economically 
inspired struggle. Certainly it is not merely coincidental that Dr. Brameld’s Re- 
constructionism is based largely on a similar faith in the reality of history, the 
class struggle, and the economic root of humanities present troubles. Both Marx- 
ism and Reconstructionism hold in common this emphasis upon the superior im- 
portance of the movements of history that the present fleeting situation. Again 
we should note that this interpretation of history and the dynamic continuum of 
the social process is not exclusively Marxist. Other philosophers of Post-Hegelian 
origins find history the continuum of conflicting forces, whether they be material, : 
social, or spiritual in conception. Bendetto Croce, for example, as an idealist 5 
emphasized the reality of experience as found in the continuity of history in an 
ideal sense; yct he cannot be interpreted as being in agreement with the Marxian 
view point—there i is a striking similarity, but also a difference. 


Thus it cannot be concluded that there is a one to one correlation between 
the ontology of Reconstructionism and that of Dialectical Materialism. Neverthe- 


*In this respect it is interesting to compare what Karl Marx said: “The mode of produc- 
tion in material life determines the social, political and intellectual life processes in general. It 
is not the consciousness of men that determines their being, but, on the contrary, their social 
being that determines their consciousness.” See: 

Marx, Karl, “A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy” (1859). In: Selected 
Works. New York: International Publishers, 1933. Vol. I. P. 356. 


* Ibid., p. 79. 
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less, there are some very striking similarities in respect to selected beliefs between 
the two schools. However, the eclecticism of Reconstructionism makes a complete 
congruity between the two schools of thought impossible at the moment. Later 
developments might conceivably find a closer and closer resemblance. 


Thus far we have detected several doctrines from familiar sources, but 
nothing really distinctive in respect in ontological beliefs. Reconstructionism 
apparently agrees with the Progressivist view of experience, the positivistic faith 
in the products of scientific thought, the Social Realism of the Economic De- 
terminist, and the doctrine of “class struggle” typical of the Marxian viewpoint. 
The combination of these related doctrines results in an eclectic philosophy 
which contributes nothing unique by way of pushing back the frontiers of phi- 
losophical knowledge. In terms of educational philosophy the extension of Pro- 
gressivist thought from the “planning society” to the “planned society” might 
be admitted as containing a novel development in this respect. 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM AND SoctaAL BEHAVIORISM 


Dr. Brameld admits that the Reconstructionist believes in Social Behaviorism 
in that group behavior is conditioned by the continued impact of cultural forces. 
Here again we find a belief which is neither original nor surprising to us. In fact 
we should be surprised if the Reconstructionist did not assert a belief in Social 
Behaviorism, for it is logically compatible with the doctrines of Economic De- 
terminism and Dialectical Materialism. Unfortunately there have been numerous 
sociologists who have succumbed to this type of social behaviorism which argues 
that man’s thought and behavior patterns are the result of the conditioning in- 
fluences of the agencies, institutions, and material forces of a particular culture in 
a given time and place. Harry Elmer Barnes,’ a sociologist and historian of note, 
is for example an outstanding proponent of the theory that man is indeed the 
product of social conditioning. Barnes quite dogmatically proclaims that the 
very rudiments of modern scientific knowledge pertaining to human behavior 
have definitely disproven our traditional faith in man as a free moral agent. Ac- 
cordingly, psychology, biology, and physiology have overthrown the free-will 
hypothesis w hich is a part of our cultural heritage. Consequently, if man is not a 
free moral agent, he must be the product of cultural forces beyond his own con- 
trol—in short he is socially conditioned by material forces. 


The very possibility that philosophy qua philosophy might have something 
significant to say about the free-will issue is not even considered. A “philosophy” 
of Positivism or Scientism is substituted thereby for philosophy of a traditional 
sort, and a kind of social conditioning is accepted with total reliance upon the 
dictates of “science.” 


Barnes tells us that such a conception should not alarm us at all. Man’s actions 
are all subject to scientific explanation in the same manner that all physical phe- 
nomena are subject to explanations of causality. The person who thinks he is 

“making decisions” is only under the influence of ‘ ‘conditioning processes” which 


* Dr. Barnes is not necessarily the prototype of the social scientist or sociologist. But his 
views provide an excellent example of the extent to which the doctrine may be interpreted. 
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can be explained scientifically. These causal factors are to be found in the pattern 
of society itself. Man can therefore be explained in his actions just as the apple 
that falls from the tree."! 


We are assured by Dr. Barnes that this notion of scientific causation carries 
with it very revolutionary applications. It becomes apparent, according to this 
view, that no one can be held personally responsible for his actions because they 
are the result of social forces which he himself cannot control. In fact, he adds 
that a multiple murderer is no more accountable for his actions than the phi- 
lanthropist who gives millions to social welfare! The actions of all persons are to 
be explained in terms of social conditioning. 


One cannot read about the doctrine of Socia! Behaviorism, whether in Dr. 
Brameld or Dr. Barnes, without realizing the revolutionary implications. In a 
society, such as ours, built upon a faith in individual responsibility, personal 
morality, self-sufficiency, and political responsibility inv ested in individual citi- 
zens, it does come as a shock that with the doctrine of Social Behaviorism, backed 
by the alleged authority of science, that we must abandon our belief in individual 
responsibility for the new collectivistic or socialistic assumption of such responsi- 
bility! 

Another outstanding ontological belief of Reconstructionism is the “reality 
of history.” Here again is a belief which virtually amounts to a form of His- 
toricism. Like the previous doctrine of Social Behaviorism it is another corollary 
of “Historic Materialism” or “Dialectical Materialism.” We have already suggested 
that Brameld’s Reconstructionisin in its Social Realism embraces the experimental 
continuum and not the reality continuum of Classical Realism. A brief summary 
of the Reconstructionist’s beliefs concerning the reality of history can be enumer- 
ated as follows: 


(1) The actions of men are determined for the most part by the nature of 
the age in which they live; 

(2) Each emergent period of history is conditioned and influenced by the 
previous period, 


(3) The actions of men within these historic pertods are conditioned by 
the social framework rather than by the presupposition of a metaphysical struc- 
ture; 

(4) The development of history is purposeless in any “teleological sense,” ; 
and any detectable purpose must be that of the men who make history. 


It is evident that these beliefs in the reality of history are closely related to 
the previously cited beliefs. All four of these beliefs in the reality of history con- 
tain the doctrine of social conditioning implicitly or explicitly. The philosophical 
intent is contrary to the idealistic tradition of Western philosophy, and harmonizes 
more closely with doctrines related to Dialectical Materialism. Dr. Brameld’s I 
hostility to the fundamental tenets of the Great Tradition as derived from the t 
Greek and Hebraic sources is all too prominent. There is little or no doubt where P 
Reconstructionism stands on these issues. c 


™ Barnes, Harry Elmer, Society in Transition. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1935, p. 56. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE ONTOLOGICAL BELIEFS OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


Fducational philosophers face a serious responsibility in their evaluation of 
the philosophy of Reconstructionism and the subsequent interpretation to the 
teachers of the land. Philosophies of education are not limited to the problems of 
curriculum, methodology, and educational theory in respect to the learning 
processes; rather the scope of educational philosophy includes such great prob- 
lems as theories of social progress, ideological conflict, metaphysics, epistemology, 
ethics, aesthetics—in short educational philosophy is concerned with the funda- 
mental problems of man. Therefore the educational philosopher in evaluating 
philosophies of education, such as Reconstructionism, must consider their dimen- 
sions in the broadest terms—culturally, ideologically, socially, politically, and 
philosophically. Philosophy of education stretches from the problems of the 
classroom to the problems of world-wide scope. 


Dr. Brameld is evidently aware of this broad scope of educational philosophy. 
He tells us that the Reconstructionist realizes that the world is at “a perilous 
juncture in its revolution” and that the divided world stands between two vast 
constellations of forces; one one hand there are those forces which would lead to 
World-wide tyranny; on the other hand there are the forces of democracy. The 
Reconstructionist correlates these competing forces of democracy. The Recon- 
structionist correlates these competing forces with the forked road—a choice 
between the inherited economic system emphasizing private enterprise and social- 
ized economic system. 


A number of questions arise in our minds as we consider Dr. Brameld’s stand 
on these issues. What are the two vast constellations of forces in the world today? 
Are these the competing forces of the Soviet sphere of Communistic ideology and 
the U. N. sphere of the democratic ideology? Or, is the world issue the choice 
between the forces favoring a profit-motive economic system versus the col- 
lectivistic or socialistic economic system? Which ideology would Dr. Brameld 
have us support in terms of his Reconstructionist philosophy? 


If one happens to agree with the doctrines of Reconstructionism, he would 
then believe that the world struggle is basically an economic struggle between 
forces favoring a type of Marxian economic theory and a pro-Marxian or anti- 
Marxian economic theory. However, if one believes that the economic conflict is 
only one part of the total conflict, he will disagree with Dr. Brameld’s limited 
interpretation. If the explanation given by Reconstructionism is inadequate, then 
it becomes necessary to delve more deeph y into the fundamental problems of 
philosophy as found in political theory, metaphysics, epistemology, and the other 
branches of philosophy for a more satisfactory explanation of the present ideolog- 
ical conflict. Unfortunately the limitations of this paper prevent the development 
of a counter explanation to that of Reconstructionism. 


Within the Post-Kantian period of history we know that Marxian Socialism 
has sown the seeds for a world revolution. During the last one hundred years 
these seeds have taken root in certain parts of the world and have grown to vast 
proportions. The philosophy of Dialectical Materialism with its way of life 
challenges the democratic way of life and its philosophical heritage. Some of the 
seeds of Marxianism have taken root within our democracy. Thus even within 
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the democratic context we have those, such as the Reconstructionists, who assert 
the following beliefs: 


(1) History is largely a story of class struggle; 

(2) Class struggle is for the most part an economic conflict; 

(3) The eventual emergence of a collectivistic economy is inevitable, 

(4) The mind of a people is generated and created by its economic matrix; 


(5) The material forces of history precede the mental both temporally and 
logically; 

(6) The seed of failure is implicit within the American socio-economic 
system; 

(7) True democracy is impossible as long as a bourgeosie, profit-motive, 
economic system remains. 


These beliefs are typical of the type of philosophy which has flowered from 
the seeds of Marxian Socialism. In all fairness and accuracy it should be noted 
that a belief in some of these doctrines does not make one per se a Marxian So- 
cialist. One can conceivably be an “Economic Determinist” without being a 
“Communist.” One can be a “Cultural Behaviorist” without being a “Dialectical 
Materialist.” But when all of these beliefs are accepted, the totality of beliefs is 
very likely to approximate a greater identification with the Marxian school of 
thought than what we ordinarily mean by “the democratic way of life.” 


It is not the purpose of this paper to present another set of philosophical 
beliefs, our main purpose has been to present the ontological beliefs of Recon- 
structionism with some evaluative remarks. However, it seems appropriate to 
state very briefly some beliefs which some of us associate with the democratic 
tradition as contrasted with those of Reconsi.uctionism. 


Contrary to this constellation of ideological beliefs are those fundamental 
beliefs of the “Great Tradition” of the West, which we associate with our 
democratic way of life, and which are for the most part Pre-Kantian in their 
historical origins. If we are to choose between two vast constellations of com- 
peting ideologies in the world today, let us consider some “ontological” beliefs 
quite contrary to those of Marxian origins. Basic to the democratic philosophy of 


life are the following beliefs: 
(1) A belief in democratic man as an individual capable of assuming com- 


plex responsibilities because of his potential status as a rational being, a moral 
being, a social being, a political being, an aesthetic being, and a spiritual being; 


(2) A belief in democratic institutions as an adequate means of resolving 
social conflicts in a sustained process of social evolution; 


(3) A belief in the educability of man; a belief in his ability to rise above the 
limitations of an imperfect environment by the development of the intellectual 


powers, 
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(4) A belief that man is more than a bundle of conditioned reflexes, that he 
is more than an economic animal, and that he does not live by bread alone; that 
man is capable of selection, value-apprehension, and choice; 


(5) A belief that social progress is achieved by the thought processes of man 
in, through, and by ideas, and not by the blind, relentless, mechanistic, economic 
forces of a historic materialism and dialectic; 


( 6) A belief in the progress of man through an emergent evolution which 
recognizes the successive stages of man’s development as expressed in sentience, 
consciousness, conscience, moral consciousness, empirical thought, rational 
thought, language, symbolism—in short the ability of man to rise above the limita- 
tions of the conditioning process found in his lower stages of development. 


To which of the foregoing sets of beliefs shall we give our allegiance? 


Shall we agree with the Reconstructionists? 


There is no doubt in my mind where the allegiance should be placed. In my 
opinion one of the most viscious over-simplifications of modern social thought 
has been the perpetuation of the doctrine of Economic Determinism. To say 
that man is a mere product of his economic matrix is to deny the very potentiality 
of man’s rationality. To overlook the possibility that man can be liberated from a 
level of socio-economic conditioning by an educational process worthy of the 
name of “liberal education” is to miss the essential point of democratic education. 
Uneducated man may actually become the victim of a conditioning process; 
educated man can learn to transcend the limitations of a particular environment 
by the very actualization of his intellectual and moral potentialities, or what 
Aristotle preferred to call the major virtues of man. 


In retrospect then we see that Dr. Brameld’s Reconstructionism is built upon 
his conviction of Economic Determinism. This belief in Economic Determinism 
does not per se make Dr. Brameld a complete Marxist. Rather in the words of 
Arnold Toynbee we may view Economic Determinism as follows: 


“The classic exposition of economic determinism is, of course, the philosophy—or 
religion—of Karl Marx; but in the Western World of today the number of souls 
who testify by their acts to a conscious or unconscious conviction of economic 
determinism is vastly greater than the number of professing Marxians, and would 
be found to include a phalanx of arch-capitalists.” }* 


The issues which are raised by Dr. Brameld’s point of view are crucial. These 
are the issues which divided our modern world into two ideological camps. It is 
high time that philosophers of education should scrutinize the beliefs of Recon- 
structionism and see how they are related to the world struggle. Not only should 
they see these doctrines for what they really are, but they should also note the 
correlation between the doctrines cited and the particular schools of thought 
which support these doctrines within the disciplines of sociology, psychology, 
philosophy, history, and education. (Continued on page 64.) 


* Toynbee, Arnold, A Study of History. New York: Oxford University Press, 1947. 
pp. 446-7. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Reicious Perspectives IN CoLLece TEACHING. Selected essays: “In the Prepara- 
tion of Teachers,” by Robert Ulich; “In Philosophy,” by Theodore M. Greene; 
“In Experimental Psychology,” by Robert B. MacLoed; and “In Economics,” by 
Kenneth E. Boulding. New Haven, Conn.: The Edward W. Hazen Foundation. 


What is the significance of religious perspective for educational theory? This 
uestion is primary in reviewing these four essays chosen from the fifteen 
scheduled for publication in book form by the Ronald Press in 1952. Although 
these pamphlets are addressed to the college and university teachers of particular 
fields, they identify problems involved in relating religious viewpoints to the 
theory and practice of education. 


Beginning with the essay dealing directly with professional education, we find 
Robert Ulich of Harvard prefacing his discussion with traditional complaints of 
the philosopher against the scientist. (1) There is a current “lack of imagination 
and insight” due to over-concern with methodological questions and unwilling- 
ness to join the great spirits of the past in search of a liberal goal. (2) The 
prevalent concept of “social engineering” is inadequate because it has divorced 
itself from the older humanities, especially history and philosophy, and its methods 
give it closer kinship with totalitarian conditioning than with democracy. 
(3) Psychological theory has taken the road of analysis and consequently lost 
the touch with human reality that comes intuitively to religious prophets, great 
artists, some philosophers, and to so-called “common men.’ * Although we sym- 
pathize with Ulich in his fears, we believe that few readers of Educational Theory 
need these negative admonitions. 


Even when the author proposes to bring in the “religious” as different from 
the “scientific” or even the “scholarly” attitude in preparing teachers who are 
to bring democracy into the lives of youth, he disappoints us. He refuses to define 
religion, acknowledges vagueness, and only gropes toward “wholeness.” While 
“wholeness” is a valid concept it is no definitive news to this generation of educa- 
tional theorists. Incidentally, we are aware with Ulich that the multitude of 
“religions” have promoted an unwholesome and therefore irreligious education 
by dividing humanity into numerous more or less antagonistic sects. Although 
many find it difficult, consequently, to free themselves “from intellectual protest 
against all that has to do with religion,” they can well take the author’s warning 
not to allow their pride in hostility or indifference toward religion to play into the 
hands of those who pride themselves on the exclusive possession of religious truth. 
Sound educational theory cannot be built on blind ignoring of religion or other 
aspects of experience. 


In the section on the “meaning and teaching of democracy” Ulich contends 
that secular humanism “‘is as insufficient for a complete explanation of the demo- 
cratic ideal . . . as is an intolerant and sectarian interpretation of religion” (p. 17). 
The reviewer indicates his vain search for proof in five questions. Is not the 
“comprehensive and overarching philosophical integration of scientific deter- 
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minism and historial teleology” found well within secular humanism? Cannot “the 
sense of the dynamic quality of life” become a quality of the human spirit with- 
out a conviction that man “fights on the side of God?” Are not ideas of “truth 
and order” soundly grounded in modern science without assuming “an ordering 
Logus behind all transient phenomena?” Does not our great respect for the teach- 
ings of Jesus concerning “love and tolerance” derive much from testing them in 
our daily experience and from current studies in social dynamics? Does not the 
emphasis placed today upon “the value of the individual” come from secular 
political, economic, and esthetic sources as well as those specifically religious? 
In giving affirmative answers to these questions the reviewer sees no point at 
which Ulich has justified his condemnation of secular humanism’s theoretical 
interpretation of democracy in which educational theory is grounded. 


When Professor Ulich reaches his “practical” suggestions for those who 
prepare teachers, he does not appear to be in touch with the realities of teacher 
education for public schools. He speaks of the difficulties of secondary education 
apparently forgetting how important a part elementary education plays in reach- 
ing the objectives he desires. He speaks of dull, unwilling youth being sent to 
school little realizing how many children, and adolescents too, now go gladly to 
modernized, although over-crowded, public schools throughout the land. He 
voices the old complaint against young women who use teaching as a stepping- 
stone to marriage not recognizing how fortunate the many communities in which 
these mature women return to their teaching careers during later years of happy 
married life. He speaks of students in state teachers colleges living in “idyllic 
isolation” from practical responsibilities, whereas nearly all these students earn 
hard money in a wide variety of employments unknown to many professors. Nor 
are the teachers colleges out of touch with the stream of cultural reality as witness 
the numerous community studies in which students and faculties engage.’ Instead 
of complaining about isolated courses in methods he might better have cited such 
a state as New York, which moved out to an integrated “Child and Curriculum” 
course some fifteen years ago. And to “general education” some teachers colleges 
are giving a much more liberal interpretation than Ulich here offers. While we 
may accept the author’s accusation of the fading away of old transcendental con- 
victions, we still deny strongly any consequent narrowing of the conception of 
democracy and any likelihood that a relativist, experimental philosophy will lead 
us toward a police state. Indeed, we are more willing to trust “the free use of 
reason” than “a religious conscience” so likely to be uninformed about current 
progress in teacher education. “Religious perspectives in the preparation of 
teachers” as here presented offers very little that is essential to educational theory. 


As Theodore Green of Yale opens his essay on religious perspectives in 
philosophy, the prospects for educational theory improve. We can readily accept 
from the nature of philosophic inquiry the attitude of radical inquiry into all 
human beliefs. We can also grant philosophy the all-embracing “horizontal scope,” 
although educational theory reserves the right to use contributions from all 
pertinent fields of thought also. In regard to “vertical scope” Greene at first (p. 7) 
suggests that philosophy has special responsibility for examining the basic pre- 


*See, for example: “Teachers as Learners,” 1942; “Exploring the Community,” 1945; State 
Teachers College, Oneonta, New York. 
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suppositions of other ‘disciplines, but later (p. 10) he grants exactly what we would 
respectfully request in the name of educators and psychologists, namely the right 
and responsibility for examining our own presuppositions, with all the help the 
specialist in philosophy can give us. 


At this point Professor Greene draws a nice distinction between the phil- 
osopher’s search for “ultimates” and for an Absolute. Since an “ultimate” is here 
regarded as “the limit of man’s most penetrating insight,” this differentiation is 
welcome, for we see, with Greene, no reason for the educational theorist to as- 
sume that whatever exists beyond his reach must be regarded as an Absolute with 
a deifying capital A. In similar mood the philosopher defines his method as 
“dialectical,” simultaneously inductive and deductive, which view fits neatly with 
educational theory from the process of thinking * to the technique of child study. * 
So Greene concludes his analysis of philosophic inquiry with two principles use- 
ful to the educational theorist. First, any philosophy (or educational theory) is 
narrow which rejects a consideration of value experiences, including religious 
values; second, no philosophy (or educational theory) “can be “absolutely 
certain . . . beyond all possible doubt.” 


In order to bring religion into accord with the nature of philosophy, Pro- 
fessor Greene distinguishes (p. 14) between “high” or “developed” religion and 
“low” or “primitive” religion. “High” religion is dynamic, critical, and produc- 
tive of tolerance and humility; while “low” religion is static, dogmatic, and 
intolerant. If we grant the existence of “high religion” beyond the philosopher's 
sanctum, we must still recognize that the public school teacher will be fortunate 
to find one pair of parents in thirty who approach this high philosophic inter- 
pretation of religion Even among the clergy “high religion” is rare and still more 
rarely exposed to public eye. Consider also the task of teacher education in dealing 
with students who, if they have any religious training, have it almost entirely 
in terms of the “low” variety. Whether these students are converts or rebels in 
regard to religion, it appears to be a long, long road to “high” religious perspec- 
tives for the teachers of this generation. 


Since “high religion” is so closely identified with mature philosophy, why not 
deal directly with life and education in philosophic terms? What does “high 
religion” add that is essential for educational theory? In partial answer, Professor 
Greene sees w orship as an essential of living; and ‘this w orship must not be of a 
mere social ideal, but of an at least partially knowable Being or Deity. He is by 
no means so easily satisfied as Stuart Dodd with prayer as a mere function of 
the nervous system.‘ Indeed, Greene points out candidly ways which many find 
agreeable of ‘substituting philosophy for religion by deriving a humanitarian 
ethics from philosophy even at the sacrifice of prayer. Here the seeker of func- 
tional education theory may avoid certain philosophic intricacies by joining 
such thinkers as John Stuart Mill, Bertrand Russell, and John Dewey. While the 
argument of Professor Greene may be useful to his philosophic associates, and in 


* John Dewey, How We Think. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1910. Ch. VII. 

*Lawrence E. Cole and William F. Bruce, Educational Psychology. Yonkers: World 
Book Company, 1950. Pp. 312, 599. 

* Stuart C. Dodd, “The Religion of a Social Scientist,” Educational Theory, 1951, Vol. I, 
pp. 93 f. 
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a degree to educational theorists, many of the latter will be frustrated by the task 
of translating it helpfully for the college student or practicing teacher. The re- 
viewer, at least, is inclined to turn back to that old Churchman, William of 
Ockham, and cut off with his razor some unnecessary entities that here interfere 
with a clear vision of education’s task. In fact the diffuseness of the argument 
makes the writings of Max Otto® and John Dewey® seem much more relevant 
for the educator seeking moral perspective and faith in man. 


From Professor Greene’s recommendations of a strong department of religion 
in every university, of a philosopher especially competent in religion in every 
philosophy department, and of incidental discussion of religion in every course in 
philosophy, we may glean some suggestions. Many of us concerned w ‘ith teacher 
education curricula would advocate the discussion of religious questions, such as 
the separation of Church and State, wherever they occur pertinently in both 
professional and non-professional courses. We would not, however, consider a 
department or even a professor of religious education essential in the teachers 
college. We would hope, with Greene, for a co-ordinated growth toward ma- 
turity upon the part of faculty and students in their philosophic attitudes and 
in their religious perspectives through consistent attention to relationships. 


Like the philosopher, the experimental psychologist, Robert MacLeod of 
Cornell University, believes psychology should be sufficiently mature to accept 
the phenomena of religion with as open scientific curiosity as did William James 
at the turn of the century. * Religion, too, should be grown-up or “high” enough 
to welcome the scrutiny of psychological science. 


MacLeod recognizes psychology’s threat to religion through the experimental 
work on motivation, cognition, and the biological and social basis of behavior. 
These studies may give the student a feeling of uncertainty about a person’s free- 
dom to make his own moral decisions. If the real directors of conduct are below 
the level of awareness, if perception itself is fallible, and if a calculating machine 
can exceed the most able individual in speed of mathematical performance, what 
effective power is left for religion in life’s pattern? Many a student is confused 
by the apparent conflict between his psychology course and his home training ‘n 
a “low” form of religion. 


The experimental psychologist who rises above a prejudicial ignoring of 
religion finds a challenge to seek contributions to psychological theory in re- 
ligious experience; and this attitude gives promise of light upon educational 
theory. Although we may not be so sure that the average religious man is more 
serene, courageous, and loyal than his secular brother, we can agree with 
MacLeod that the studies of perception, motivation, and emotion call for a 
broader psychology of the “self,” in which the problem of value is recognized. As 
psychology accepts the challenge of religion and esthetics to become more com- 
prehensive and comprehending, and thus more mature, it may contribute more 
adequately to educational theory. 


* Max C. Otto, Science and the Moral Life, New York: The New American Library, 1949. 

* John Dewey, A Common Faith, New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934. 

"The Varieties of Religious Experience: A Study of Human Nature. The Gifford Lectures 
on Natural Religion, Edinburgh, 1901-2. 
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Teachers of teachers can well applaud the psychologist who seeks to impart 
to students a disciplined curiosity concerning the whole realm of human experi- 
ence. In following MacLeod’s suggestions, however, we need go no further toward 
religious perspective in educational theory than a recognition of the place religion 
actually occupies in life and a consistent encouraging of students in their whole- 
some curiosity concerning its effects upon social development and intellectual 
learning. Psychologists, as a group, escape too easily and too often from the en- 
tanglements of religion and other social problems by simply advocating a critical 
view without taking responsibility for indicating how far it may lead in the re- 
construction of religious attitude and educational theory. The educational theorist 
finds the experimental psychologist’s religious perspective easy to accept partly 
because it does not insist upon specific religious attitudes and beliefs as essential 
to his discipline. 


Many students of educational theory would stop after consulting the edu- 
cator, the philosopher, and the psychologist on the significance of religious 
perspective. The reviewer, believes, however, that educational theory runs so 
deeply in the common life that it requires support from fundamental social 
thought in such a field as economics. Although Kenneth Boulding of Michigan 
asserts that “the impact of religion on economic life and history . . . seems to 
have been much greater than .. . on economic thought” (p. 5), we insist that this 
weak relationship does not exist between economic and educational theory. 
Although Boulding supports his contention by describing theology and economics 
as “abstractions from reality” (p. 13), he emphasizes the general effects of re- 
ligious thought upon social life by distinguishing between “prophetic religion” 
with revolutionary force and “priestly religion” with conservative effects. Here 
Boulding illustrates by the “prophetic” Protestant Reformation as related to the 
industrial revolution with the basic technical discoveries being made in the 
majority of cases by members of the non-conformist sects. The author seems to 
prefer “prophetic religions” with “this-worldly” slants, and to count upon “social 
mutations,” such as the birth of Jesus, to keep civilization as a whole rising to ever 
higher levels. Since the development of human culture is a central aim of educa- 
tional theory as well as of economic thought and modern theology, it appears 
that general mutual relations of the three aspects of social theory are not 
inconsiderable. 


More specifically, we suggest that studies in educational theory that use 
economic thought intentionally may have high value. For example, the Iowa 
studies of autocratic, /aissez faire, and democratic social climates under the leader- 
ship of Kurt Lewin* represent pioneer efforts toward a clearer view of the 
increasingly complex and integrated social life, which educational theory must 
envision. Unless the educational theory and practice inside the school are related 
to the economic conditions of competition and co-operation outside the school, 
youth will not be adequately prepared by school-day living for later life. Like- 
wise, the theologian who is concerned with making the religious perspective of 


*Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, “The ‘Social Climate’ of Children’s Groups,” Chap- 
ter XXVIII in Child Behavior and Development, edited by R. G. Barker, J. S. Kounin, and 
Herbert F. Wright. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1943. See also: William F. 
Bruce and Frank S. Freeman, Development and Learning, Now York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. 482-490. 
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the common man effective in the whole of life must open his own eyes widely 
to economic thought and educational theory. 


In similar vein, Boulding is critical of our system of higher education, in 
which a graduate student of economics may rise to a university instructorship 
without ever having encountered questions concerning the relations of religion 
and economics. If the educational theorist takes this criticism to himself, he may 
ask whether anyone should engage in the teaching of educational theory without 
meeting questions involved in its relations to both religion and economics. 


These essays on “religious perspectives in college teaching,” written by able 
representatives of the several fields are fruitful sources of suggestion for educa- 
tional theory, even for those who do not consider religion, as such, essential for 
a full pattern of living or of learning. The reviewer recommends the thoughtful 
perusal of at least these four contributions even though the reader may be 
irritated more than pleased, enlightened more than persuaded. 

F. Bruce 
State University Teachers College, Oneonta, New York 


THE ONTOLOGY OF RECONSTRUCTIONISM 
(Continued from page 57.) 

Reconstruction does present a challenge to our thought about education 
and social progress; it does challenge us to ‘take inventory “of our most funda- 
mental beliefs concerning the nature of man and the social process; it does chal- 
lenge us to take a eond upon the great dialectic which is taking place in the 
world of thought today. 


Educational philosophers should take the lead in meeting the challenge of 
Reconstructionism in respect to the formulation of an adequate philosophy of 
education for our difficult times. This means that educational philosophy must 
come of age and not be shackled to the limitations of pedagogical practices; it 
must expand its functions to include the types of considerations raised by the 
ontological beliefs of Reconstructionism. 


In conclusion I assert that Reconstructionism should not be encouraged as 
the coming philosophy of education. Its weakness lies in its unqualified commit- 
ment to the associated doctrines and correlaries of Economic Determinism. | 
should suggest instead that we look to a philosophy of education which has faith 
in the educability of man through his rational powers to rise above the limitations 
of an imperfect environment. The essence of democracy is the belief in the reality 
of man’s freedom in both thought and action. If we presume that man is inevitably 
conditioned or controlled by his socio-economic matrix, and that he is the victim 
of the material forces of history, then we must give up the very basic belief in 
man’s power of freedom. Consequently a philosophy of democratic education 
should assert a belief in the power of man to transcend material forces rather 
than to become victimized by them in a helpless conditioning process. If we 
succumb to the beliefs of an Economic Determinism as stated by Reconstruc- 
tionism, we shall thereby give way to a philosophy which is foreign to our faith 
in the democratic way of life. o 
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